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TOM  PAINE. 

BY  M.  JOURDAIN. 

THE  late  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England  was  lit  by 
an  optimism  in  the  minds  of  some  leading  spirits  that  was  sur- 
prising, considering  the  troubled  waters  of  the  current  in  which 
they  were  borne  along.  This  confidence  in  the  coming  change  was 
founded  in  an  exalted  belief  in  the  supreme  power  of  human  reason. 
Why  should  it  not,  Godwin  questioned,  establish  its  control  over 
our  bodies,  or  over  external  matter ;  and  indefinitely  prolong  human 
life  "by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  intellect"?  He  reminds  us, 
however,  that  the  substance  of  the  chapter  in  which  this  confident 
hope  is  expressed  is  given  only  as  a  matter  of  probable  conjecture. 
This  belief  in  the  potency  of  reason  induced  simplification  of  the 
theorists'  outlook,  as  well  as  a  confidence  in  unprecedented  advances. 
The  way  was  plain  before  the  feet :  "The  duty  of  man  (wrote  Paine) 
is  not  a  wilderness  of  turnpipe  gates  through  which  he  is  to  pass  by 
tickets  from  one  to  another ;  it  is  plain  and  simple".^  Reason  was  to 
make  straight  the  way  and  remove  all  obstacles,  and  Paine  prophesies 
an  European  congress  to  promote  civilization  and  liberty.  He 
turns  aside  from  planning  a  constitution,  saying  that  we  must  allow 
elasticity,  for  "there  is  a  morning  of  reason  arising  upon  man  on 
the  subject  that  has  not  appeared  before". 

Tom  Paine — the  familiar  abbreviation  dates  from  his  life-time, 
when  he  was  placed  in  an  infernal  triad  with  the  Devil  and  the 
World — is  the  authentic  voice  of  this  confidence  in  the  coming  of  a 
beneficient  change.  An  English  mechanic  caught  up  in  the  storm 
of  the  Revolutionary  years  of  the  century,  he  was  set  in  the  heart 
of  the  disturbance  both  in  America  and  France,  and  troubled  the 
waters  in  England.  But  in  spite  of  his  considerable  direct  influence 
for  a  time  in  America  and  France,  Paine  was  no  visionary ;  and 

1  Rights  of  Man,  Vol.  II,  p.  76. 
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showed  no  trace  of  the  love  of  power,  or  that  recklessness  which 
Mr.  Max  Beer  says  is  characteristic  of  the  Engli.sh  intellect,  a  trait 
that,  in  periotls  of  jjeneral  upheaval,  tends,  he  thinks  to  their  throw- 
int:;-  their  mental  hallast  overhoard.  His  characteristic  cpialities  were 
a  certain  self-complacent  shrewdness,  liniitation  of  out-look,  and 
ruthless  honesty.  He  was  no  incendiary,  though  his  readers  im- 
agined in  the  hackground  of  his  portrait  a  church  in  ruins  and  a 
guillotine  waiting  for  priests,  a  spectacle  that  frightened  the  timid 
and  conservative.  In  the  Rights  of  Man  Paine  stood  for  an  un- 
flinching appeal  to  natural  rights  and  a  loud  contempt  for  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  and  monarchical  system,  and  what  must  have  dis- 
turbed many  of  his  readers  was  his  assumption  that  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  would  shortly  disappear  from  the  face  of  Europe.  The 
alarm  of  the  upper  classes  was  increased  when  the  rapid  sale  of  the 
book  was  known,  and  by  the  startling  growth  of  radical  political 
societies. - 

Paine,  who  gave  in  his  brilliantly  written  Agrarian  Justice  ^ 
an  economic  supplement  to  his  Rights  of  Man,  is  an  original  but 
moderate  reformer — so  moderate  that  (as  Mr.  Beer  has  it)  he  would 
in  the  present  age  have  been  "a  respected  member  of  the  Liberal 
Party",  lie  raises  his  voice  vigorously  in  the  debate  upon  the 
merits  of  industrial  civilization,  and  finds  it  wanting.  Written  after 
the  French  Revolution  it  has  a  strong-  undercurrent  of  socialistic 
thought.  His  ])lan  for  "meliorating  the  condition  of  man"  was  to 
create  a  national  fund  to  pay  to  every  person  when  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds,  also  ten  pounds 
sterling  per  annum  during  life,  to  every  person  now  living  of  the 
age  of  fifty  years  and  to  all  others  when  they  shall  arrive  at  that 
age,  to  enable  them  to  live  in  old  age  without  wretchedness  and 
go  decently  out  of  the  world".  The  idea  of  old  age  and  sickness  pen- 
sions had  been  proposed  not  many  years  before  by  Dr.  Priestly  •*  but 
with  the  dilVercnce  thai  in  the  latter  scheme  the  fund  was  to  be  made 
up  by  means  of  deductions  from  wages.  I'aine  argues  that  by  the 
principle  of  natural  law.  every  man  and  woman  was  entitled  to  an 
e(|ual  share  of  the  land,  whirli  is  the  conmion  inheritance.  Uncul- 
tivated land  itself  was  of  small  value;  the  improved  value  only  when 
in  the  hands  of  the  cultivator,  was  that  cultivator's  i)roperty ;  but  the 

•History  of  h'nijlisk  Socialism,   (Eng.  trs.)   Vol.  I,  p.  112. 
^  Afirnrion  Jnxtice,   1707. 

*  All   nccount   of   a   Society  for  encouraging   thr    IndastHous   Poor. 
Birmingham,   17K7,  p.   15. 
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absolute  right  of  property  in  land,  which  originated  from  a  con- 
fused identification  of  the  improvement  with  the  land  itself  led  to 
disinheritance  of  the  majority.-'^    The  community  must  therefore  re- 
claim the  ground  rent  in  the  form  of  a  ten  per  cent  death  duty  on 
all  property,  which  would  secure  a  fund  to  endow  each  person  with 
a  sum  of  money  representing  the  share  of  land  that  would  have 
fallen  to  him,  and  also  an  annuity.    It  is  significant  of  the  period  that 
"old  age  pensions  were  to  begin  at  the  early  age  of  fifty.  By  Spence, 
Paine's  proposals  were  thought  not  thorough,  and  he  accused  him 
of  endeavoring  to  sell  the  people's  birth  right  for  a  pottage  of  lentils. 
Paine  was,  however,  more  widely  known  in  his  day  and  im- 
mensely effective  as  a  leader  of    the    rationalist    attack — defining 
rationalism  with  A.  W.  Benn  as  "the  mental  habit  of  using  reason 
for  the  destruction  of  religious  belief ;  and  for  the  first  time  the 
Christian  scheme  of  salvation  was  assailed  in  print  in  language  as 
plain  as  that  of  the  hustings  and  barparlours.    Yet  he  added  no  new 
thing  to  the  current  criticisms  of  religion  and  dogma.     His  zeal  in 
refuting  the  Bible  was  greater  than  his  knowledge.     He  tells  us 
that  he  went  through  the  Bible  "as  a  man  would  go  through  a  wood 
with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  and  fell  trees" ;  his  aim  is  destructive, 
his  axe  a  rough  and  shrewd  historical  criticism.''    His  shrewdness 
led  him  now  and  again,  however,  on  the  right  path,  as  when  he  pro- 
nounces the  books  of  Jonah  and  Job  poetical  work  of  gentile  origin. 
The  Age  of  Reason,  which  is  quite  devoid  of  any  feehng  for  the 
beauty  of  the  Testament,  is  often  very  amusing.     In  the  first  part 
he  admits  with  serene  ostentation  that  he  has  not  even  a  copy  of  the 
Bible,  but  before  the  publication  of  the  second  part  he  had  provided 
himself  with  a  Bible  and  a  Testament  and  had  found  them  to  be 
"much  worse  books  than  he  had  conceived"."    He  made  obvious  and 
direct  criticisms  of  the  Fall  and  the  Atonement,  the  late  origin  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  Israelites,  when  act- 
ing, as  it  is  alleged,  under  divine  guidance,  the  irrelevance  of  the 
Messianic  prophecies,  the  incongruity  of  certain  chapters  of  Isaiah, 
the  incredible  improbabilities   of  the  book  of    Jonah.       Strangely 
enough  he  considered  the  book  of    Daniel    as    genuine.®      In    his 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament  narratives  he  repeats  the  charge  of 
imposture  and  fraud  against  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  no  doubt 

5  Rights  of  Infants,  1797. 

6  Age  of  Reason,  Part  II   (ed.  1834)  p.  137. 
'^  Age  of  Reason,  Part  II   (preface). 

8  A.  W.  Benn,  Rationalism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century   (1906),  Vol, 
I,  p.  216. 
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because  he,  with  his  contemporaries,  considered  the  Gospels  and 
acts  were  written  by  eye-witnesses.  Though  striking  right  and  left 
at  theology  and  the  follies  of  literal  belief  in  the  Bible,  Paine  never 
swerved  from  his  '"almost  unreasoned  deism",^  and  the  description 
of  him  as  a  dirty  little  atheist  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt  could 
only  have  been  made  by  one  unversed  in  his  writings.  His  conten- 
tion was  that  the  Christian  and  Jewish  conceptions  of  the  Deily 
were  not  consistent  with  the  theism  as  revealed  to  man  by  his  own 
conscience  and  l)y  external  nature.  "From  whence,"  he  writes, 
"could  arise  the  solitary  strange  conceit  that  the  Almighty  who  had 
millions  of  worlds  equally  dependent  on  his  protection  should  quit 
the  care  of  all  the  rest,  and  come  to  die  in  our  world  because,  they 
say.  one  man  and  one  woman  had  eaten  an  apple"'.' '^  lie  insists 
everywhere  on  the  sufificiencv  of  natural  religion,  associating  it  with 
the  teaching  of  science,  which  is  his  main  contril)ution  to  criticism. 

The  keen  partisan  feeling  which  in  the  last  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  colored  the  controversy  upon  Paine's  Age  of  Reason 
and  Rights  of  Man  tinged  all  record  and  criticism  of  his  personal 
life.  He  was  described  by  some  of  his  enemies  a-;  having  "filthy 
habits",  and  this  is  repeated  by  Leslie  Stephen  who  roundly  de- 
scribes him  in  his  History  of  English  Thought  /;;  tJie  llightccnth 
Century,  as  "as  disreputal)le  an  old  wretch  as  was  at  that  time  to 
be  found  in  Xew  York,  drunk,  filthy  beyond  all  powers  of  decent 
expression,  and  constantly  engaged  in  the  meanest  squabbles." 
Later  .Stei)hen  admitted  that  tins  account  was  erroneous,  adding  that 
he  was  the  more  sorry  to  have  been  unintentionally  an  accomplice 
in  defaming  Paine's  memorv  because  in  any  case  the  charges  were 

"but  slightly  relevant Paine's  ])ran(ly  is  less  to  the  purpose 

than  Pitt's  |)ort,  and  nnich  less  to  the  purpose  than  Coleidge's 
opium"."  Among  his  contemporaries  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence 
favorable  to  I'ainc,  ranging  from  that  of  critical  onlookers,  such  as 
Wolfe  Tone,  to  out  and  out  admirers,  such  as  Rickman.  The 
former  tells  us  that  he  liked  Paine  very  well  when  he  saw  him  in 
Paris  in  KUT.  "lie  is  vain  beyond  belief,"  lie  adds,  "but  he  has 
reason  to  be  vain,  and  for  my  part  I  fnrgi\e  him.  He  has  done 
wonders  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  and 
I  believe  him  to  be  conscientiously  an  honest  man.  lie  converses 
extremely  well,  and  I   find  liiin  wittier  in  discourse  than  in  his  writ- 

^  Rdti'iualisDi   iu  (he  vinctventh  century,  p.  21G. 

1"  Quott'd   in  Conway,  Life  of  Paine,  Vol.  II,  p.  186. 

^^  Finttiiyhtly  Review,  August,  1893. 
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ings,  when  his  humor  is  chtmsy  enough'".  Rickman,  Paine's  guest 
in  1793,  thus  describes  his  simple  and  laborous  hfe  in  Paris:  "Some- 
times to  a  select  few  he  would  talk  of  his  boyish  days,  play  at  chess, 
whist,  picquet  or  cribbage,  and  enliven  the  moments  by  many  in- 
teresting anecdotes.  With  these  he  would  play  at  marbles,  scotch 
hops,  battle-dores,  etc.,  in  the  broad  and  fine  gravel  walk  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  garden,  and  then  retire  to  his  boudoir,  where  he 
was  up  to  his  knees  in  letters  and  papers  of  various  descriptions  :"^- 

A  recently  published  diary  of  a  Miss  Wilmot,  who  traveled  on 
the  continent  during  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  pre- 
sents an  obviously  unbiassed  view  of  Paine  at  that  date,  busy  with 
his  mechanical  inventions.  "He  lives",  she  writes,  "up  half  a  dozen 
flights  of  stairs  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town.  He  received  us  with 
the  greatest  good  humor  and  instantly  set  about  exhibiting  his 
playthings.  Besides  this  model,  he  has  various  others,  and  is  at 
present  planning  a  method  of  building  houses  without  permitting" 
the  damp  to  penetrate.  A  friend  of  his  lives  in  the  house  with  him, 
whose  two  little  boys,  children  of  four  and  five  years  old,  he  has 
adopted.  During  the  entire  morning  that  we  spent  with  him  they 
were  playing  about  his  room,  overturning  all  his  machinery  and 
putting  everybody  out  of  patience  except  himself,  who  exhibited  the 
most  incorrigible  good  temper.  His  appearance  is  plain  beyond  con- 
ception ;  drinking  spirits  has  niade  his  entire  face  as  red  as  fire  and 
his  habits  of  life  have  rendered  him  so  neglectful  of  his  person  that 
he  is  generally  the  most  abominably  dirty  being  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  He  complimented  us  with  a  clean  shirt  and  having  his 
face  washed,  which  Mr.  Livingston  said  was  one  of  the  greatest 
efforts  he  ever  was  known  to  make.  In  spite  of  his  surprising  ugli- 
ness, the  expression  of  his  countenance  is  luminous,  his  manners 
easy  and  benevolent  and  his  conversation  remarkably  entertaining. 
Altogether  his  style  of  manner  is  guileless  and  good-natured,  and 
I  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  him  considering  the  odiously  dis- 
agreeable things  I  was  led  to  expect.  It  is  a  whimsical  weakness  in 
Tom  Paine  imagining  that  every  woman  who  sees  him  directly  falls 
a  victim  to  his  charms. "^^ 

Among  Paine's  claims  for  remembrance  to-day  is  his  fresh  and 
vigorous  English.  We  read  him  as  we  read  Cobbett,  for  the  man- 
ner of  this  presentment  of  his  protest  rather  than  the  matter.     He 

1-  Quoted  in  Conway,  Life  of  Paine,  Vol.  II,  p.  68. 

13  C.  Wilmot,  An  Irish  Peer  on  the  Co7iUnent,  (1801-3)  p.  26-7 
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wrote  from  the  heart.  "\\'hat  I  write  (he  says)  is  pure  nature, 
and  niv  pen  and  soul  have  ever  gone  together".^*  He  never,  ac- 
cording to  Hogg,  made  any  alterations  in  his  writing',  "his  manner 
of  composing,  as  I  have  heard  persons  who  have  heard  him  relate. 
was  thus.  lie  walked  backwards  and  forwards  about  the  room 
until  he  had  completed  a  sentence  to  his  satisfaction ;  he  then  wrote 
it  down  entire  and  perfect  and  never  to  be  amended.  When  the 
weather  was  fair,  if  there  was  a  garden,  a  field,  a  courtyard  at  hand, 
he  walked  about  out  of  doors  for  a  while,  and  then  came  in  and  put 
down  the  sentence  which  he  had  arranged  mentally,  and  went  out 
again  and  walked  until  he  was  ready  to  be  delivered  of  another.^^ 
1  lis  friends,  knowing  how  nutch  had  been  made  of  his  grammatical 
errors,  suggested  that  his  manuscripts  should  be  revised  before 
publication.  He  would  say,  writes  Richard  Cumberland,  "that  he 
only  wished  to  be  known  as  he  was,  without  being  decked  with  the 
plumes  of  another".  Directness,  vigor,  a  bright  and  unencumbered 
clearness  of  statement,  rising  here  and  there  to  heightened  elo- 
quence are  his  distinctive  and  precious  qualities.  His  retort  upon 
Burke's  sentimentalism  about  Marie  Antoinette  is  well-known, 
"Xature  has  been  kinder  to  Mr.  Burke  than  he  is  to  her.  He  is 
not  all'ected  by  the  reality  of  distress  touching  his  heart,  but  by  the 
showy  resemblance  of  it  striking  his  imagination.  He  pities  the 
plumage,  but  forgets  the  dying  bird".^"  Less  familiar  is  a  beauti- 
ful saying  of  his.  "to  believe  that  God  created  a  plurality  of  world's 
at  least  as  numerous  as  what  we  call  stars  renders  the  Christian 
.system  of  faith  at  once  little  and  ridiculous,  and  scatters  it  in  the 
wind  like  feathers  in  the  air";^"  and  his  (lescrii)tion  of  Nature, 
rises  into  imaginative  fervor.  "Bred  up  in  anicdcluvian  notions  (he 
writes)  she  has  not  yet  acquired  the  Euroi)ean  taste  of  receiving 
visitors  in  her  dressing  room;  she  locks  and  bolts  up  her  j^rivate 
recesses  with  extraordinary  care,  as  if  not  only  resolved  to  pre- 
serve her  hoards  but  c(»nceal  her  age,  and  hide  the  remains  of  a 
face  that  was  young  and  lovely  in  the  days  of  Adam".^'^  His  writ- 
ings shine  with  phra.ses  that  became  the  simple  armoury  of  his  fol- 
lowers;  such  as  that  "ni;in  has  no  propert\-  in  ni.in  :  nt'ither  lias  any 
generation    a    property    in    the    generations    which    are    to    follow  ''' 

'*  Quoted   in   Cnuway,  Vol.   I,  p.  88. 

'•'•  HoKjr,  I'ifc  of  Shclleif   {Va\.  Dowden)   p.  517. 

^"Rif/htK  of  Man    (1792),  Part  I,  p.  14. 

"i4f/c  nf  Iii'a>ioii    (Ed.   1834),  p.  44. 

"  Quoted  in  Conway,  Vol.  I,  p.  2.39. 

^»  Rights  of  Man  (5th  Ed),  Vol.  I,  p.  11. 
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and  "government  is  for  the  li\ing-  not  the  dead", — the  kind  of  thing 
that  was  repeated  by  one  workman  to  another,  and  passed  round 
the  inn  and  the  workroom,  and  among  the  crowd  at  the  street  cor- 
ner, and  indeed  the  reverberations  of  his  soHd  and  effective  elo- 
quence are  not  dead  today,  after  the  passage  of  more  than  a  cen- 
turv.. 


"SOME  PRAGMATIC  DEFENSES  OF  RELIGIOUS 

BELIEFS." 
A  CRITICISM. 

]:Y   W  I  I.LI  am   J.   MORGAN'. 

C<  )l.\Cl  I)I-'..\T  with  the  weakening-  of  the  absolutistic  premises 
in  i)hilosophic  thought,  has  come  the  adoption  of  the  pragmatic 
method  as  a  modern  apologetic  for  characteristic  beliefs  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  adaptive  capacity  of  pragmatism  for  this 
particular  task  might  l)e  claimed  to  inhere  in  the  genius  of  the  phil- 
osophy. The  utility  for  religious  faith  of  the  theses  for  example 
embodied  in  James,  "The  Will  to  Believe"'  is  entirely  apparent  and 
the  fuller  application  of  pragmatic  principles  to  religious  problems 
naturally  followed.  An  excellent  idea  of  the  manner  of  procedure 
may  be  obtained  from  Professor  Drake's  critical  examination  of  the 
subject  in  his  "Problems  of  Religion."  ^  The  author  points  out  with 
convincing  detail  the  serious  fallacies  underlying  the  pragmatic  con- 
tentions that  we  must  trust  a  belief — 1.  "Because  its  untruth  would 
be  intolerable:''  2.  "Because  our  hearts  vouch  for  it;"  and  3.  "Be- 
cause it  works." 

Ivxamining  the  positions  in  the  order  named,  Professor  Drake 
reminds  us  that  we  have  no  right  to  assume  "that  the  universe  is 
constructed  so  as  to  comfort  and  inspire  us."-  lluman  ho])es  and 
desires  have  been  thwarted  too  often  to  leave  us  any  deep-rooted 
certainly  that  our  interests,  however  i)recious,  are  unalterably  sul)- 
ser\cd  in  the  nature  of  things.  Indeed  much  that  is  tragic  in  life 
inheres  in  this  very  state  of  alTairs.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also 
that  few,  if  any  beliefs  of  ni.nikind,  have  such  unif|uc  value  that 
their  negatinn  would  l)c  conlinnnusly  inlolcrablc.  It  is  gcncrallv 
recognized  today  that  the  beliefs  of  men  vary  profoundly  in  ac- 
cordance   with    their    socially    inherited    world-views    and    extreme 

1  Durant  Drake:     I'robUms  of  RclUji&n — Chap.  21. 

2  Ibid,  p.  333, 
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caution  .should  be  observed  in  investing  any  belief  with  the  quality 
of  absolute  indispensableness.  If  some  of  life's  appalHng  experi- 
ences are  best  described  in  the  words  of  Guyau,  "that  there  is  no 
help  against  the  inexorable,  and  no  pity  to  be  asked  for  in  a  matter 
that  is  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the  totality  of  things"  would 
not  man  give  far  nobler  proof  of  his  essential  spiritual  nature  in 
some  Russellian  attitude  of  resignation  or  defiance  than  through  a 
pragmatically  supported  evasion  of  the  forbidding  elements.^ 

The  second  demonstration  of  a  belief's  validity  as  quoted 
above,  involves  the  heart's  indorsement  as  a  criterion  of  truth.  The 
exact  meaning  of  the  concept  of  heart  and  the  nature  of  its  preroga- 
tives in  the  problems  of  faith  might  be  legitimately  demanded.  If 
the  notion  voices  a  protest  against  the  old-fashioned  exaltation  of 
reason  as  an  isolated,  independent  faculty  of  discernment,  the  posi- 
tion will  evoke  sympathetic  response.  Additional  support  for  this 
second  apologetic  might  be  found  in  a  paragraph  from  Professor 
Hoernle  in  which  he  reminds  us  that  austere,  negative  beliefs  are 
not  necessarily  any  more  in  harmony  with  reality  than  the  hopes 
of  brighter  hue  and  he  sees  no  reason  for  us  always  to  clothe 
cosmic  desires  in  sack-cloth.*  The  practical  value  of  the  attitude 
commends  itself,  but  it  does  not  fully  exclude  an  obvious  danger 
often  latent  in  the  "will-to-believe,"  that  is,  an  indisposition  to  use 
the  resources  of  investigation  and  criticism  when  the  easier  ways  of 
decision  by  feehng  stand  invitingly  open.  In  a  few  human  problems 
perhaps  the  heart  so-called  may  remain  as  the  only  arbiter  but  these 
situations  should  not  be  needlessly  multiplied.  If  the  bases  of  in- 
tellect are  found  to  rest  upon  responses  essentially  emotional,  the 
deliberative  and  judicial  characteristics  of  the  mental  process  are  not 
consequently  denied  or  its  authority  questioned.  The  hypotheses  of 
the  heart  therefore  will  be  seen  to  need  aid  from  other  sources. 
Professor  Leuba  has  written  in  this  connection:  "All  human  needs 
have  the  same  function  in  the  discovery  of  factual  truth :  they  con- 
stitute merely  demands  and  incentives.  It  is  the  intellect  which 
passes  upon  the  validity  of  each  proposition  affirming,  in  the  inter- 
est of  any  need,  objective  existence.'^ 

The  third  reason  stated,  that  is,  the  workability  of  a  belief  as  its 
best  rationale,  is  most  deserving  of  comment  because  of  its  char- 

3,1.  M.  Guyau:     The  Non-Religion  of  the  Fiiture,     p.  535. 
*  R.  F.  A.  Hoernle:    Studies  in  Contemporary  Metaphysics. 
5  J.  H.  Leuba:    Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  9,  p.  409.     Quoted  by 
Drake. 
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acteristic  expression.  Professor  Drake  admits  that  the  assertion  of 
the  principle  in  its  baldest  form  may  represent  "distortions  or  ex- 
cesses of  pragmatism,"  but  he  insists  that  tlie  distortions  have  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  doctrine  for  the 
popular  mind.'"'  In  an  incisive  analysis,  the  author  takes  prayer 
for  an  example  and  argues:  "If  a  man  prays,  believing  that  God 
hears  him.  his  belief  comforts  him  and  his  prayer  inspires  him. 
whether  his  belief  is  true  or  an  illusion."  "  Giving  a  theological 
belief  the  status  of  a  hypothesis,  he  contends  that  "a  hypothesis  is 
not  ])roved  true  simply  because  it  is  a  conceivable  way  of  explaining 
certain  facts"  and  notes  that  many  explanatory  scientific  theories 
apparently  well  grounded  have  at  length  been  forced  into  discard 
through  the  introduction  of  new  facts. ^  The  author  finds  another 
difficulty  in  the  recognition  of  "mutually  contradictory  faiths  that 
have  worked  successfully"  and  inquires  if  the  startling  success  of 
Christian  Science  is  a  proof  of  its  truth. ° 

-At  this  point  perha[)s  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  reached 
and  we  believe  that  a  solution  may  be  discovered  in  a  simple,  though 
fre(|uently  overlooked  explanation,  of  the  reason  that  religions  of 
the  most  diverse  aims  and  contradictory  claims  have  often  been 
found  to  work.  While  account  may  be  taken  of  the  elements  of 
some  truth  in  the  content  of  practically  all  religions,  mav  not  the 
greater  emphasis  be  ])Ut  upon  two  other  aspects  of  the  question, 
namely,  the  way  in  which  a  given  religion  has  met  the  emotional 
demands  of  a  luunan  situation  and  the  manner  in  which  the  message 
has  been  delivered.  In  reference  to  the  first  aspect,  the  words  of 
Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  may  be  appropriately  quoted,  "the  fact  that 
beliefs  afl'ord  a  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  world  which  to  many 
minds  is  satisfactory  does  not  in  itself  show  anything  about  their 
truth  or  falsehood.  It  shows  merely  the  tremendous  bias  under 
which  critici.sm  has  to  act."  ^"  In  other  words,  the  avidity  with 
which  a  belief  is  grasped  .iiul  ilic  objectivity  of  its  content  ar- 
dently affirmed,  may  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  stubborn  facts 
and  the  chilling  reality  which  contradict  it.  Pragmatic  proofs  of 
this  type  are  seen  therefore  to  be  far  from  assuring.  The  second 
aspect  of  the  question   receives  ami)lilication   in   recalling  some  of 

"  Drake,  p.  .348. 
•  Ihid.  p.  :M3. 
**  Ihid,  p.  ;m.'-,. 
n  Ibid,  p.  .347. 

1"  G.  Ivowes  Dickinson:  Reliyion,  a  Criticism  and  a  Forecast,  p.  43. 
Quoted  by  Drake. 
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the  basic  cravings  of  the  human  spirit  and  certainly  the  demands  for 
the  authoritative  in  rehgion  has  been  one  of  them.  Coupled  with  this, 
the  religious  imagination  has  yearned  for  the  explicit  and  when 
formidable  bodies  of  divinity  have  been  proclaimed  with  absolute 
undeviation  and  exuberant  detail,  men  have  invariably  responded 
to  the  ultimacy  of  truth  whose  most  paradoxical  characteristic  has 
often  been  its  inability  to  outlast  the  believer's  span  of  years.  The 
past  is  too  replete  with  wrecks'  of  absolute  systems  that  survived  but 
for  a  season,  to  make  temporary  workability  the  criterion  of  truth- 
fulness when  the  main  reasons  for  the  successful  functioning  are 
otherwise  manifested.  That  pragmatism  may  have  valuable  con- 
tributions to  make  to  a  philosophy  of  religion,  we  do  not  question, 
but  services  of  the  nature  thus  far  outlined  are  apt  to  become  more 
devitalizing  than  helpful  in  the  long  run.  Far  better  for  religion  to 
stand  on  foundations  wholly  naive,  than  to  accept  aid  so  specious. 
Pragmatists  of  the  Schiller  type  would  in  all  probability  strenu- 
ously object  to  the  concept  of  objectivity  being  associated  with  re- 
ligious belief  and  the  believer's  experiences,  cut  loose  from  all 
ontological  considerations,  would  be  made  the  one  and  only  needed 
test  of  truth.  Mr.  Joseph  Roy  Geiger  in  a  recent  publication  com- 
mits himself  to  precisely  this  position.  He  writes,  "Furthermore  it 
is  not  essential  to  the  reality  of  the  religious  mode  of  experiencing 
to  demonstrate  its  ontological  status  by  any  sort  of  dialetical  proofs 
or  apologetics.  Religious  realities  are  their  own  best  and  only  evi- 
dence. There  is  then,  no  occasion  for  vouching  for  or  for  vindi- 
cating their  ontological  integrity."  ^^  Absolutistic  philosophies,  con- 
tends Mr.  Geiger,  have  been  responsibe  for  religion's  mesalliance 
w^ith  ontology.  Religion,  he  continues,  "left  to  work  out  its  own  at- 
titudes and  activities,  has  been  concerned  with  the  realization,  pres- 
ervation and  promotion  of  concrete  human  values."  ^-  But  this  is 
so  obviously  only  one  side  df  the  story  and  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  case.  Professor  Adams  presents  the  other  view 
needed  for  a  sound  historic  perspective:  "The  religious  mind  .  .  . 
has,  from  primitive  religion  through  all  of  the  historical  religions, 
laid  claim  to  possess  something  of  cosmic  and  universal  import : 
it  has  supposed  itself  authorized  to  make  some  assertion  about  the 
environment  of  human  life  and  experience,  and  about  some  response 
which  reality  makes  to  the  energies  of  our  minds.     Religion  has 

"Joseph  Roy  Geiger:  Some  Religious  Implications  of  Pragmatism, 
p.  37.     University  of  Chicago  Press. 
12  Ibid,  p.  37. 
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claimed  to  be  true  as  well  as  relevant  to  the  interests  which  come  to 
li^^ht  in  the  life  of  mind  and  of  reason.  It  thinks  of  itself  as  having- 
not  only  a  function  within  the  domain  of  experience,  of  man.  and  of 
society,  but  also  as  pointing  to  and  disclosing  qualities  and  exis- 
tences of  the  real  world.  Of  all  life's  interests,  religion  has  been 
the  most  obdurately  metaphysical  and  realistic.  Speak  as  you  will 
of  its  pragmatic  sanction,  its  utility,  its  character  as  symbolic  of 
feeling  and  emotion,  or  of  its  functions  in  man's  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, if  this  other  side  of  religion  has  escaped  your  analysis,  then 
you  have  missed  the  heart  of  it."  ^^  Social  or  sectarian  communities, 
organized  on  the  basis  of  definite  relations  with  an  unseen  order, 
have  given  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  idea  of  the  independent, 
objective  existence  of  the  supra-mundane  powers  or  personalities 
supposed  to  constitute  the  transcendent  realm.  The  persistence  of 
religion  in  the  race  with  its  ever-recurring  phenomena,  the  dramatic 
rise  and  fall  of  ethnic  faiths,  the  historic  theodicies  and  hierarchies 
with  their  varying  fortunes,  all  unreservedly  imply  a  supra-ter- 
restrial regime.  The  soul-stirring  discussions  of  the  nature  of  Christ. 
the  relation  of  the  historic  Jesus  to  the  Trinity,  the  method  of  Atone- 
ment, together  with  the  depravity  and  destiny  of  man,  all  contained 
tremendous,  irresistible  assumptions  of  the  existence  of  God,  a  fact 
so  patent  that  proofs  of  his  actual  being  occupied  relatively  small 
space  in  the  ponderous  systems  of  divinity.  May  not  the  associa- 
tion of  atheism  with  a  feeble  mind  find  its  rationale  in  the  con- 
clusion that  only  a  fool  can  doubt  in  the  i)resence  of  so  nuich  to 
believe.  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  has  somewhere  said  that  it  takes  a 
long  training  in  philosophy  to  convince  a  man  that  the  chair  he  is 
sitting  on  is  not  really  ].)resent.  Similar  difliculties  may  be  yive- 
dicted  for  the  pragmatist  in  his  contact  with  unsophisticated  re- 
ligionists. Of  course,  if  the  latter  never  get  disillusioned  they  will 
continue  to  furnisli  data  upon  which  Mr.  Geiger  may  try  out  the 
new  psychologic  tcchnicjue  he  is  so  anxious  to  have  us  perfect. 
Might  not  the  prophecy  be  made  that  when  the  t)nlological  frame- 
work of  religion  is  discanled.  that  men  will  not  feel  inclined  to  gi\e 
social  values  religious  labels,  but  will  gladly  adopt  these  values  upon 
their  own  intrinsic  merit.  Religion  might  indeed  furnish  a  mytho- 
logic  background  and  coloring  for  the  Nalue^  and  thus  touch  morals 
with  poetry.     "S'et  we  cannot  be  certain. 

'1  he  place  of  religion  in  the  future  economv  of  human  interests 
»^  G.  P.  Adams:    Idealism  and  the  Modern  Age,  p.  42. 
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affords  speculation  at  once  difficult  and  fascinating.  The  persistent 
credulity  of  man  in  the  face  of  the  most  contrary  evidence,  supports 
the  supposition  that  the  older  religion  may  yet  have  a  long  future 
marked  out  for  it ;  indeed  its  roots  may  be  ineradicable.  Further 
we  must  remember  that  the  religious  possibilities  of  an  imaginative 
naturalism  have  been  larg-ely  left  undeveloped.  Cosmic  emotion 
might  in  time  become  no  more  of  an  esoteric  possession  than  the 
more  rarified  mysticisms  and  Santayana  has  reminded  us  that  the 
Dante  of  the  Copernican  cosmology  must  yet  come  forth.  Religions 
have  by  no  means  been  unadaptive  in  the  long  perspectives  of  their 
histories  and  great  years  may  await  those  religions  that  will  take 
their  place  in  allied  ranks,  modernly  accoutered  and  unabated  in 
zeal,  yet  modest  and  chastened  in  the  wisdom  of  a  sobering  past. 
In  writing  of  this  better  day,  Professor  Dewey  says:  "The  relig- 
ious spirit  will  be  revivified  because  it  will  be  in  harmony  with  men's 
unquestioned  scientific  beliefs  and  their  ordinary  day-by-day  social 
activities.  It  will  not  be  obliged  to  live  a  timid,  half-concealed  and 
half-apologetic  life  because  tied  to  scientific  ideas  and  social  creeds 
that  are  continuously  eaten  into  and  broken  down."  ^* 


i*John  Dewey:     Reconstruction  in  Philosophy,  p.  210, 


IDEALS  AND  IMMEDIATE  SOCIAL  PROGRAMMES. 

BY  VICTOR  S.   YARROS. 

TJ 1 RRE  are  hosts  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  persons  who, 
l^hilosophically  speaking,  live  from  hand  to  mouth — that  is, 
without  ideals  and  high  hopes  or  visions.  They  may  regard  ideals 
as  futile  and  Utopian,  or  they  may  simply  have  failed  to  form,  or 
evolve,  ideals.  They  have,  on  the  other  hand,  definite  objectives  of 
a  practical  character,  programmes  and  plans  designated  to  ameliorate 
social  conditions  and  remove  certain  recognized  evils  and  wrongs. 

There  are  also  little  gTou])s  of  men  and  women  who  cherish 
ideals  and  are  inspired  by  noble  visions,  but  who  have  only  the 
vaguest  notions  concerning  the  proper  way  of  realizing  their  ideals 
and  visions.  These  dreamers  often  ignore  or  completely  misread 
the  present.  They  live  in  the  future,  as  they  imagine  it,  and  do 
nothing  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  present  and  that  bright 
future.  They  lead  morally  and  socially  isolated  lives.  They  play  no 
])art  in  the  struggles  and  efforts  of  their  own  period. 

To  l)e  successful,  a  reform  movement  nuist  have  both  an  ideal 
and  a  programme — a  set  of  pro])osals  to  work  for  in  the  present 
and  the  immediate  future.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
several  ])roposals  or  items  of  the  programme  must  all  constitute 
steps  toward  the  ideal,  not  steps  aicay  from  it.  Stagnation  is 
])ossible  in  social.  ])olilical  and  ethical  realms,  and  even  retrogression 
is  unfortunatel)  noi  an  infrequent  ]ihenomenon  in  human  affairs, 
r.ut.  while  we  may  have  to  bow  to  the  inevitable,  and  resignedly 
bide  our  time,  we  need  not  and  do  not  deliberately  incorporate  re- 
actionary planks  into  our  reformatory  programmes. 

In  \iew  of  the  liavoc  which  the  world  war  and  its  depressing 
aftermatii  have  i)iayed  with  so  many  ])rogressive  movements  and 
tendencies,  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  take  stock — to  pause  and  ask 
ourselves  wliat  has  become  of  certain  social  ideals  as  well  as  of 
iinme(1iate  reform  itrograninics.    TTas  the  logic  of  great  events  forced 
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a  change  in  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  progressive  human  thought? 
Has  anything  been  learned,  anything  forgotten  or  reHnquished,  as 
the  result  of  the  war  and  its  reactions  and  effects? 

On  the  surface,  matters  social  seem  to  stand  about  where  they 
stood  before  1914.  Revolutionary  and  proletarian  communism  is  a 
little  more  arrogant  and  aggressive  than  it  was  before  the  second, 
or  Bolshevik,  revolution  in  Russia,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  precious  little  justification  for  arrogance  in  the  experience  of 
Soviet  Russia  under  tyrannical  communism.  In  Germany  and  in 
Hungary,  and  perhaps  also  in  Italy,  the  extreme  radicalism  in  the 
Socialist  and  Labor  movements  have  been  chastened  in  a  measure 
and  have  been  led  to  revise  their  schedules,  so  to  speak.  But  apart 
from  these  developments  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  various 
established  schools  have  shifted  or  modified  their  respective 
positions.  The  Marxian  Socialists  have  remained  Marxian.  The 
Fabians  have  remained  Fabians.  The  Guild  Socialists  have  gotten 
hold  of  a  new,  fruitful  and  important  idea — long  familiar,  how- 
ever, to  French  and  American  followers  of  J.  P.  Proudhon — the 
idea  of  democratizing  credit  and  abolishing  the  note — issuing 
monopoly  and  the  virtual  banking  monopoly,  but  there  is  no  causal 
connection  between  the  tragic  world  war  and  this  discovery.  The 
Conservatives,  the  Liberals,  the  Trade  LTnionists,  the  Single-Taxers, 
the  Philosophical  Anarchists  and  the  Syndicalists  are  severally  writ- 
ing and  acting  in  their  traditional  and  customary  ways.  If  in- 
dividual adherents  of  any  of  those  schools  dimly  preceive  that  their 
dogmas  require  re-examination  and  revision,  party  loyalty  and 
party  pride  prevent  them  from  acknowledging  their  doubts  and 
anxieties. 

But  there  are  always  independent  thinkers  in  the  world,  and 
more  than  ever  at  this  critical  juncture  in  human  affairs.  There  are 
hosts  of  Liberals  and  even  Radicals  who  have  no  axes  to  grind,  no 
dogmas  to  uphold  in  the  face  of  unpleasant  facts,  no  factions  or 
schools  to  support  in  obedience  to  misdirected  loyalty  or  a  fanatical 
consistency.  These  thinkers  have  learned  something  from  the  world 
war,  and  from  certain  pre-war  phenomena  that  perhaps  were  not 
fully  understood  in  reform  circles  until  lately.  These  thinkers 
realize  keenly  that  social  ideas  are  not  self-executory,  and  that 
sighing,  longing,  preaching,  and  scolding  will  not  bring  us  a  step 
nearer  to  our  ideal  or  goal.  They  realize,  further,  that  the  present 
social  order  is  neither  dead  nor  sick  unto  death,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, enjoys  sufficient  health  and  vitality  to  last  for  many  decades, 
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if  not  centuries,  more,  and  that  the  course  of  wise,  sober-minded 
and  practical  ideahsts  is  pretty  clearly  indicated  by  the  stern  logic 
of  facts — i)ositive  as  well  as  negative. 

There  are  certain  things,  the  independent  students  feel,  which 
the  men  and  women  we  know  tc/W  not  do.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
persisting  in  agitations  which  have  impossible  objectives.  It  is  idle 
to  hug  delusions  and  to  hope  against  hope.  Rational  progressives 
abandon  or  modify  proposals  that  time  has  tried  and  found  wanting 
in  the  qualities  that  capture  the  imagination,  convince  the  intellect 
or  win  the  heart. 

To  be  specific,  it  is  now  clear  to  independent  observers  that 
Marxian  revolutionary  Socialism  is  as  obsolete  or  moribund  as 
that  L'topian.  sentimental  Socialism  which  it  superseded  and  so 
mercilessly  derided.  It  is  equally  clear  that  Tolstoyan  Christian 
Communist-Anarchism  has  had  its  day.  Even  the  Henry  George 
Single  Tax  movement  is  steadily  losing  ground  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  a  new  lease  of  life  for  it.  These  and  other  move- 
ments should  be  "liquidated".  They  belong  to  history.  Let  the 
dead  bury  the  dead. 

But  social  ideals  remain,  and  new  programmes,  adapted  to  new 
modes  and  habits  of  thought,  answering  to  present  needs,  are  be- 
ginning to  emerge.  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  these  programmes 
are  criticism  proof,  time-proof.  They,  too,  may  undergo  changes, 
revision  upward  or  downward.  But  for  the  present  they  seem  to 
holfl  the  field. 

let  us  glance  at  some  of  them. 

The  first  to  challenge  attention,  beyond  question,  is  the  co- 
operative programmes  of  farmers  and  wage-workers  organizations. 
Though  the  co-operative  movement  is  by  no  means  young,  new 
vitality  has  been  breathed  into  it  in  recent  years,  and  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women  have  been  aroused  to  its 
imi)ortaMce,  its  philosophical  soundness,  its  combination  of  idealism 
and  solid,  practical  sense.  Radicals  who  used  to  sneer  at  this  move- 
ment— it  was  too  slow,  or  too  "bourgeois",  or  too  prosaic  for  them — 
now  study  it  and  speak  of  it  with  genuine  respect.  On  the  other 
hand,  conservatives  who  thought  it  incompatible  with  a  sturd\' 
Anglo-Saxon  individualism,  oi'  with  the  .American  s])irit  of  the 
I'Vontier.  now  sec  in  it  the  only  means  of  economic  salvation. 

And  no  wonder.  I'acts  and  conditions,  not  theories,  govern 
men's  minds.  Waste  is  a  stnl)b()rn  fact  in  modern  industrial  and 
commercial  life,  and  sf)cicty  cannot  all'ord  waste      Waste  is  stupid 
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and  criminal.  It  can  be  eliminated  by  co-operation,  co-ordination, 
efficient  management.  Distributive  co-operation  not  unnaturally 
precedes  other  forms  of  co-operation,  it  represents  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  But  co-operation  in  production  in  the  storage  of 
commodities,  in  insurance  against  loss  by  hail  or  rain  or  drought, 
and  in  the  creation  and  utilization  of  credit,  one  cannot  doubt,  is 
bound  to  follow — is  already  following. 

We  hear  of  small  co-operative  factories  started  by  labor  unions 
or  by  groups  of  individual  workmen  educated  in  unions.  We  hear 
of  more  ambitious  co-operative  plans  in  the  more  intellectual  circles 
of  organized  labor.  In  every  labor  platform  one  now  finds  a  plank 
advocating  co-operation. 

As  for  the  embattled  agricultural  associations,  state  and 
national,  the  impetus  which  the  deflation  or  slump  that  followed 
the  termination  of  the  artificial  prosperity  of  the  war  period  has 
given  to  co-operation  as  a  remedy  for  farmers'  ills  hardly  needs 
emphasizing.  It  is  true  that  many  farmers  have  looked  to  the 
government  for  temporary  aid  and  relief  in  the  form  of  loans, 
credits,  improved  machinery  for  the  stimulation  of  exports,  and  the 
like.  It  is  true  that  there  has  even  been  a  tendency  to  revert  to 
fiat-money  fallacies.  But  these  are  ephemeral  things.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  on  every  hand  that  American  farmers,  and  the 
enlightened  urban  friends  of  the  farmers  as  well,  have  at  last  per- 
ceived the  beneficial  possibilities  of  co-operation.  The  Non- 
partisan League  of  North  Dakota  may  have  made  serious  mistakes 
in  its  alleged  one-sided  exploitation  of  the  co-operative  principle  at 
the,  expense  of  the  general  body  of  taxpayers.  Compulsory  co- 
operation through  the  state  always  has  provoked  and  always  will 
provoke  discontent,  for  certain  elements  of  the  electorate  are  forced 
to  pay,  or  believe  they  are  forced  to  pay,  for  privileges  conferred 
on  special  classes.  But  whether  the  League  is  open  to  criticism  or 
not,  the  essence  of  its  platform  is  co-operation.  Voluntary  co- 
operation can  serve  every  purpose  which  compulsory  co-operation 
is  intended  to  serve,  and  it  is  less  precarious  and  less  dependent  on 
the  tides  of  politics. 

Co-operation,  it  may  be  noted,  was  the  soul  of  good  even  in 
the  most  "heretical"  of  the  grange  and  Populist  demands.  Many 
of  the  farmers'  spokesmen  said  "cheap  money''  when  what  they 
really  sought  was  democratized  credit.  Many  demanded  state  ele- 
vators and  state  warehouses  when  what  they  wanted  or  aimed  at, 
half   consciously,   was   co-operative   construction   and   use   of   such 
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essential  facilities.  It  is  not  unnatural  for  farmers,  or  wage- 
workers,  to  turn  to  the  state  and  ask  its  aid;  for  other  classes  are 
doing  this  and  have  done  it  ever  since  the  state  was  first  organized. 
Men  think  of  the  state  as  a  co-operative  agency,  not  stopping  to 
distinguish  between  the  compulsory  co-operation  it  exemplifies  and 
voluntary  co-operation,  and  not  realizing  that  taxation  of  minorities 
by  majorities,  even  within  the  four  corners  of  the  law,  may  provoke 
just  resentment. 

1  f ,  however,  as  recent  developments  indicate,  farmers  and  wage- 
workers  alike  are  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  possibilities 
of  voluntary  co-operation  are  vastly  greater  than  those  of  com- 
pulsory, state-backed  co-operation,  and  that  if  states  put  unfair, 
unwarranted  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  former,  as  some  of  them 
do,  it  is  easier  to  remove  such  obstacles  than  to  disarm  opposition 
to  state  ownership  and  operation  of  industrial  plants,  we  may  ex- 
pect rapid  and  world-wide  progress  in  co-operation. 

It  is  but  just  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  the  co-operative 
movement  to  the  Syndicalist  and  Guild-Socialist  schools  of 
radicalism.  Orthodox  State  Socialism  had  no  message  for  organized 
labor;  the  Syndicalists  and  Guild-Socialists,  by  insisting  on 
workers',  not  state,  control,  of  industry  have  directed  the  attention 
of  hundreds  of  intelligent  and  imaginative  labor  leaders  to  the 
necessity  of  fitting  workmen  for  "self  determination",  for  demo- 
cratic industry,  for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  now  discharged  by 
capitalists  and  managers.  The  new  social  order  must  find  labor 
ready,  and  the  work  of  preparing  and  disciplining  labor  cannot  begin 
too  soon.  "Teaching  by  doing"  is  an  idea  that  appeals  to  all  think- 
ing persons,  and  if  labor  is  to  manage  industry  tomorrow,  it  had 
better  undertake  management  today  wherever  possible.  From  this 
to  the  idea  that  organized  labor  might  take  over  factories  by  agree- 
ment with  employers,  or  build  factories,  or  purchase  stocks  and 
mortgages  and  thus  acquire  interests  in  plants  and  establishments, 
the  step  is  a  short  one.  Wc  find  trade  unions,  for  the  first  time, 
evincing  a  deep  interest  in  the  (|uestion  of  undertaking  the  manage- 
ment of  factories,  or  using  their  friends  for  sucli  i)tir]M)ses  instead 
of  viewing  them  solely  as  "war  chests"  to  be  used  in  times  of  strikes 
and  lockouts. 

Now,  no  tendency  is  healthier  than  this — the  assumption  by 
labor  f)f  the  functions  and  resi)onsil)ilitics  of  management  as  well 
as  of  the  investment  of  the  collective  and  individual  savings  of  wage- 
workers  in   the  enterprises  that,  according  to  advanced  ideas,  are 
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ultimately  to  be  socialized.  It  is  a  familiar  complaint  that  managers, 
though  only  superior  employees,  have  little  sympathy  with  the  rank 
and  file  and  often  indeed  are  more  "plutocratic"  than  the  capitalists 
in  their  attitude.  Why  should  not  labor  train  managers,  then,  and 
why  should  it  not  supply  the  capital  needed  in  productive  industry? 
If  capital  is  only  "surplus  value",  the  fruits  of  expropriation  and 
exploitation,  as  certain  Socialists  hold,  why  should  not  labor  retain 
this  surplus  value  wherever  it  can  do  so?  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
capital  under  normal  and  fair  conditions,  at  any  rate,  is  entitled  to 
some  reward  as  an  independent  and  indispensable  factor  in  pro- 
duction, as  many  individualists  contend,  why  should  not  labor  earn 
in  addition  to  wages  the  compensation  claimed  by  capital  where  it 
possesses  the  capital  and  is  able  to  spare  it? 

There  was  a  time  when  Socialists  rather  metaphysically  talked 
about  an  "iron  law  of  wages"  that  precluded  any  substantial  sav- 
ings by  the  wage-workers.  This  notion  is  no  longer  entertained  by 
thinking  persons.  Labor  is  not  limited  to  a  "bare  subsistence". 
Labor  is  not  "getting  poorer".  Labor  saves  and  invests.  Labor 
supplies  capital  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  to  industry  and  com- 
merce. It  supplies  it  indirectly,  through  saving  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  the  like.  Speculative  finance  has  been  accused,  with 
ample  reason  and  justice,  of  using  wage-workers'  money  to  injure 
and  defraud  them.  Labor  is  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  in- 
trusting its  savings  to  speculative  financiers.  It  can  establish  its 
own  banks  and  finance  its  own  enterprises.  The  capitalist  system 
is  not  a  close  corporation.  Labor  is  free  to  compete  with  capital 
in  the  latter's  own  sphere.  It  must  learn  to  do  this — it  is  learning 
to  do  it.  And  how  infinitely  superior  such  a  policy  is  to  a  propaganda 
of  destruction  and  chaos ! 

Turning  from  farmer-labor  circles  to  those  of  the  employing 
class,  we  shall  not  fail  to  note  heartening  signs  of  the  times  in  that 
quarter.  There  is,  for  example,  Lord  Leverhulme  of  England,  wdio 
is  persistently  advocating  the  "six-hour  day",  or  rather  the  six- 
hour  shift,  for  human  labor  and  more  intensive  use  of  machinery, 
as  v;ell  as  "co-partnership",  or  co-operation,  in  some  form  or  other 
appropriate  to  given  industries  and  local  conditions.  Lord  Lever- 
hulme is  a  successful  man  of  business,  an  employer  of  thousand  of 
workers,  and  he  has  applied  his  doctrines  in  his  own  establishments. 
He  disclaims  philanthropic  motives ;  he  approaches  industrial  prob- 
lems from  the  viewpoint  of  a  practical  but  broad-minded  and  for- 
ward man.     He  is  a  champion  of  efficiency  in  industry,  but  he  per- 
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cei\'es  that  under  the  wacje  relation  and  the  handicaps  imposed  upon 
the  mass  of  workers  etticiency  is  an  idle  dream.  A  short  workday 
and  a  direct  "stake"  to  labor  in  industry  are,  he  urges,  the  only 
means  of  enhancing  efficiency  and  eliminating  the  many  forms  of 
waste  in  the  processes  of  production,  distrilnition  and  exchange. 

Germany,  or  Germany's  capitalistic  and  employing  class,  has 
produced  an  even  more  remarkable  and  picturesque  figure  than  Lord 
Leverhulme — Herr  A\'alter  Rathenau,  for  many  years  head  of  the 
Allegemeine  Electrizitats-gesellschaft,  and  now  minister  of  Recon- 
struction in  the  W^irth  government  of  the  German  republic. 
Rathenau  is  no  impulsive  convert  to  progressive  and  radical  social- 
economic  ideas.  He  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  spirited,  stimulating 
and  thoughtful  volumes  dealing  with  the  deepest  and  most  anxious 
problems  of  modern  society.  He  is  at  once  practical  and  idealistic, 
cautious  and  courageous.  He  has  little  respect  for  doctrinaire 
Socialists  and  Utopian  reformers,  but  he  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
weaknesses  and  defects  of  the  present  politico-economic  order  and 
knows  how  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  In  two  little  books, 
I'on  Koiiimeiidcn  Diiii^oi  and  Die  Neitc  GcscIlscJicft,  he  has  pre- 
sented his  quintessential  views  as  to  the  conditions  precedent  to  the 
establishment  on  secure  foundation  of  a  human  and  just  social 
order. 

Mr.  Rathenau  advances  two  major  proposals.  The  first  he 
sums  up  in  the  formula,  "Interchange  of  Labor".  This  fornuda,  he 
writes,  "requires  that  every  employee  engaged  in  mechanical  work 
shall  have  the  right  to  claim  to  do  a  portion  of  his  day's  work  in 
intellectual  employment,  and  that  every  brain-worker  shall  be 
obliged  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  day  to  physical  labor".  The 
second  proposal  is  that  "a  year  of  Lal)or  Service  be  established,  the 
year  to  be  devoted  by  the  whole  youth  of  Germany,  of  both  sexes, 
to  bodily  training  and  work". 

Plainly,  the  second  proposal  is  a  corollary  from  the  first,  and 
is  intended  to  make  the  first  practicable.  A  year  of  labor  service, 
under  the  proper  conditions,  woidd  iil  tlic  l)rain-workcr,  or  the 
leisure  class,  for  the  mechanical  and  ])li\sical  work  lo  l)e  required 
of  them. 

The  argnnuMits  elaboralely  set  forth  by  Mr.  Katlicnau  in  sup- 
port of  his  two  ])roposals  cannot  be  ])rcsented  here,  even  in  outline. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  root  of  our  industrial  trouble  appears  to 
him  to  lie  in  the  conditions  of  toil — the  terrible  monotony,  the  lack 
of  joy  or  interest,  the  mindlessncss  and  soidlcssness  of  the  average 
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"job".  Modern  industry,  he  affirms,  dulls  and  stupefies  the  human 
spirit,  until  the  day's  work  has  been  ennobled  and  vergeistigt — in- 
vested with  a  spiritual  quality. 

Mr.  Rathenau's  "year  of  labor  service"  reminds  one  of  the  late 
William  James's  "moral  equivalent  of  war" — a  form  of  industrial 
conscription.  The  James  idea  fell  on  barren  soil.  Americans  have 
little  faith  in  either  military  or  industrial  service  of  the  uniform, 
compulsory  kind.  But  Germany,  by  reason  of  her  pre-war  national 
discipline  and  after-war  difficulties,  should  be  disposed  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  universal  industrial  service  with  lively  sympathy.  If 
she  is  destined  to  become,  as  many  think  she  is,  the  leading  industrial 
and  trading  country  in  Europe,  and  to  solve  her  problems  without 
abandoning  the  cardinal  features  of  the  capitalistic  and  democratic 
system,  she  will  need  the  inspiring,  invigorating  and  unifying  in- 
fluences proposed  by  Mr.  Rathenau.  A  plunge  into  revolutionary 
communism  would  be  mad  folly,  of  which  the  danger  is  past  for 
Germany.  But  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  one-sided  capitalism 
which  Rathenau  has  weighed  and  found  wanting  would  be  equally 
fatal  in  the  long  run.  Capitalism  has  inherent  virtues  than  can 
modify  and  save  it,  but  these  virtues  must  be  encouraged  and  de- 
veloped by  men  of  vision,  sympathy  and  imagination. 

I  have  just  intimated  that  Rathenau  is  too  radical  for  american 
habits  of  thought,  but,  after  all,  there  is  no  little  kinship  between 
his  advanced  ideas  and  the  burden  of  the  recent  report  on  ^yaste  in 
Industry  made  by  a  special  committee  of  distinguished  American 
engineers  to  the  American  Engineering  Society.  This  document  is 
symptomatic.  It  is  bold  and  yet  thoroughly  constructive.  It  is 
"capitalistic"  in  spirit,  but  it  finds  much  to  condemn  in  the  present 
economic  system  and,  indirectly,  much  to  justify  in  the  discontent 
with  the  system.  It  shows  that  labor  has  serious  grievances,  though 
labor  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  average  employer  deliberately 
exploits  his  employees.  The  trouble,  or  one  trouble,  with  the  present 
system,  according  to  the  engineers,  is  that  it  is  appallingly  wasteful. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  efficient,  and  perhaps  it  is,  as  compared  with 
slave  labor  or  with  bureaucratically  directed  and  managed  labor. 
But  from  a  truly  scientific  point  of  view  it  is  neither  efficient  nor 
economical.  It  wastes  billions  annually.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are 
forms  of  waste,  and  so  is  seasonal  unemployment,  and  so  is  over- 
time work  at  "rush"  periods,  with  inflated  wages  and  long  hours 
for  the  employees.    If  industry  were  properly  organized,  the  billions 
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now  wasted  would  i;o  in  part  to  labor,  in  part  to  the  consumer, 
and  in  part  to  management  and  capital. 

The  engineer  may  be  disposed  to  overemphasize  the  technical 
and  administrative  aspects  of  the  industrial  problem  and  to 
minimize  its  human  aspects.  He  may  assume  a  simplicity  that  does 
not  exist  in  the  actual  situation  and  cherish  too  much  confidence  in 
the  efi'ect  of  a  dry.  intellectual,  scientific  approach  to  the  problem 
of  industrial  relations.  But  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
engineer's  approach  enlists  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  many  who 
are  repelled  by  the  social  reformer  and  the  humanitarian,  whom  it  is 
easy  to  dismiss  as  visionaries  and  closest  students. 

Finally,  never  in  modern  history  has  as  much  stress  been  laid 
as  now  on  the  necessity  of  decent  living  conditions,  adequate  hous- 
ing, popular  education  and  wholesome  recreation.  Not  all  the 
liberal  thinkers  and  statesmen  of  the  world  may  agree  with  Mr. 
Bertrand  Russell  in  the  proposition  that  poverty  can  be  abolished 
in  twenty  years  if  there  be  the  will  to  do  so.  But  many  realize  as 
never  before  that  modern  society,  with  its  science,  technique,  art 
and  organizing  genius,  has  no  excuse  for  tolerating  slums,  insanitary 
dwellings,  parasictic  industries  and  wage  scales  that  absolutely  pre- 
cluded a  human  standard  of  living.  During  the  tragic  world  war 
there  was  no  unemployment  and  no  misery  among  those  able  and 
willing  to  work.  Why,  men  and  women  are  asking  everywhere, 
cannot  society  achieve  the  same  results  under  peace  conditions?  War 
destroys  wealth,  and  peace  conserves  it.  Cannot  society  produce 
enough  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  when  all  are  engaged 
in  creating  wealth  and  accumulating  capital?  War  brings  an  arti- 
ficial and  deceptive  prosperity ;  cannot  men.  by  taking  thought,  in- 
sure themselves  a  genuine  and  healthy  prosperity — a  prosperity 
based  on  useful  labor,  co-operation,  equal  opportunity  and  intelligent 
utilization  of  nature's  abundant  resources? 

To  put  such  questions  as  these  insistently  and  earnestly  is  to 
answer  them  in  the  affirmative.  The  war  may  have  destroyed 
illusions  and  dogmatic  social  creeds,  but  it  has  stinuilated  searching 
re-examination  of  the  principles  of  social  and  economic  organization 
and  constructive  thinking  .-d)out  the  ways  and  means  of  setting  the 
house  of  civilization  in  order  and  removing  the  ])r()lific  causes  of 
>trif('.  intcnu-iinc  ruul  otlicr  (lis(url)anccs. 
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BY  L.  A.   SHATTUCK. 

"Le  bon  sens  est  la  chose  du  nionde  la 
mieux  partagee,  car  chacun  pense  en 
etre  si  bien  pourvu,  que  ceux  meme  qui 
sont  les  plus  difRciles  a  contenter  en 
toute  autre  chose  n'ont  point  coutume 
d'en  desirer  plus  qu'ils  en  ont." 

Descartes. 

THE  PRESENT. 

IN  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1921,  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
question  of  education  in  the  U:i'  1  States  discloses  that  we 
have  an  educational  institution  of  sonu^  KUid  for  almost  every  square 
block  of  our  urban  territory.  There  is  not  an  art,  a  science,  a 
phase  of  charlatanry,  or  any  intellectual  pursuit  within  the  range 
of  the  human  mind,  that  is  not  being  utilized  as  a  means  toward  a 
large  monetary  return — philanthropic  or  otherwise — or  what  is  still 
worse — is  being  used  as  a  feed  hopper  to  fill  the  maw  of  the  ever- 
needful  economic  machine.  If  the  question  were  asked  what  these 
feeders  turn  into  this  machine,  mediocrities  would  be  the  only  an- 
swer that  could  truthfully  be  made.  It  turns  out  doctors,  lawyers, 
engineers;  untold  legions  of  D.  Ds.,  L.  L.  Ds.,  C.  Es.,  M.  Es.,  and 
inumerable  other  gentlemen  well  bespattered  with  literal  honorifics. 
A  constant  stream  of  professional  gentlemen,  if  you  will,  but  medio- 
crities, nevertheless. 

Thwing,  in  an  address  to  the  teachers  of  Minnesota  some  years 
ago,  said:  "Never  rest  till  you  have  got  all  the  fixed  machinery 
for  work  the  best  possible.     The  waste  in  a  teacher's  workshop  is 

the  lives  of  men.    And  what  becomes  of  the  waste? They 

live  on  and  they  hang  heavy  on  the  neck  of  progress ;  they  form  the 
cumberers  of  the  ground,  or  worse,  who  drag  down  the  national 
life".  What  becomes  of  the  waste,  he  asks.  Is  it  not  daily  seen, 
this  waste?     The  aforementioned  lettered  gentlemen,  for  instance. 
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Are  not  our  cities  sweltering  with  waste?  And  this  waste  is  daily, 
like  a  volcano,  letting-  oil'  its  poisonous  gases.  This  waste  is  our 
ilemagogues  of  politics,  the  harum-scarum  monkey  trainers,  and 
what-not.  They  spout,  spout,  spout,  day  in  and  day  out.  the  faults 
of  the  world  and  the  people  in  it.  They  are  never  appreciated,  they 
will  tell  you.  Xo,  nor  they  never  will  be.  Thus  do  we  obtain  our 
embryo  American  Bolshevists.  Our  educational  system  has  done 
for  them  just  as  it  will  do  for  millions  of  others  if  we  do  not 
change  it. 

We  shall  not  deal  here  with  elementary  education,  or  with  the 
reasons  and  causes  for  illiteracy,  statistics  of  which  will  disclose  to 
one  who  will  investigate,  the  astounding  news  that  one  out  of  every 
five  of  our  voting  citizens  in  our  Southern  States  can  neither  read 
nor  write;  or  that  one  out  of  every  twelve  males  in  the  United 
States  with  the  suffrage  privilege  is  in  the  same  boat.  But  our  sub- 
ject here  will  not  deal  with  these  questions  or  people  for  no  doubt 
our  public  school  students  and  illiterates  of  today  will  be  the  ab- 
solutely law  abiding  citizens  of  the  morrow.  However,  our  sulv 
ject  is  with  the  question  of  the  so-called  higher  education,  i.  e.,  high 
and  preparatory  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  in  every  shape, 
form,  and  manner,  and  the  why  fore  that  men  and  women  returned 
from  these  institutions  are  mediocrities.  Is  it  suppression  of 
knowledge,  or  what?  Xo,  dear  reader,  it  is  not.  It  is  attempting 
to  impart  too  much  knowledge  of  the  wrong  kind.  It  is  the  wrap- 
ping of  knowledge  around  a  square  peg  expecting  it  to  fit  into  the 
round  hole.  It  is  sujipression  of  the  right  kind  of  knowletlge :  in 
this  respect  it  is  as  cruel  as  the  mighty  economic  thuml)-scre\v  under 
which  the  serfs  labored  in  the  loth  Century.  In  ten  folio  volumes, 
brilliant  type,  we  might  say  that  the  reasons  for  it  were  well  laid 
bare  but  here  we  can  only  say:  dogma,  precedent,  authority,  and  a 
thousand  lesser  influences  which  retard  progress  in  this  world. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  system  of  teaching.  There  is  no  teach- 
ing of  any  .system  of  logic  to  a  boy  or  girl.  There  is  no  method  by 
which  they  may  distinguish  the  worse  from  the  better  reason.  Xo 
teacher  does  ever,  or  did  not  in  the  writer's  experience,  make  the 
students  seek  solutions  lo  llicir  own  ])robk'ins.  'Ilicv  never  make 
a  boy  or  girl  use  their  own  intellect.  The  teacher  is  a  ])rop,  the 
connecting  link  between  authority  and  noncntilw  e\er-ready  to  hcl]) 
their  pu])ils  toward   parasitism. 

We  admit  that  help  along  life's  highways  is  ^•ery  altruistic 
but  no  hglp  with  the  problems  of  school  days  is  building  anything 
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for  the  future  structure  to  come — -self-reliant  men  and  women. 
There  would  be  some  justification  for  this  help  if  the  teachers  were 
constantly  implanting  truths  in  the  heads  of  adolescence.  But  they 
are  not.  And  they  know  it.  Unless  their  sophistication  is  at  the 
same  mental  level  as  the  youngsters. 

When  we  take  a  bottle  of  truth  and  a  bottle  of  falsehood,  mix 
the  two  in  another  container,  and  then  force  our  students  to  drink 
the  resultant  concoction  the  effect  is  nauseous — to  them.  To  others, 
it  likens  itself  to  infanticide.  With  no  emetic  in  sight  our  students 
go  forth  from  their  alma  maters  without  one  fear  they  will  ever 
purge  themselves  of  the  odious  mixture.  But  they  do.  If  they  do 
soon  enough  all's  well — but  otherwise — some  more  waste. 

And  the  reasons  contained  in  the  forced-feeding  belief  is  ex- 
plained by  the  one  word — docility.  All  the  modern  teacher  asks 
for  is  this.  Teachers  themselves,  being  products  of  an  educational 
system  the  principal  dogma  of  which  is  authority,  ask  nothing  from 
their  students  but  that  they  conform  to  the  same  system  of  tracta- 
bility.  And  the  spawn  of  this  system  is  quack  doctors,  legal  shy- 
sters, poverty  stricken  engineers  and  professional  hocus-pocus. 

Most  of  our  teachers  are  always  laying  down  laws  upon  this  or 
that.  They  are  born  dictators.  They  say  to  a  student — this  is 
right  or  ^i%rong■.  Do  it  this  way — not  that — and  so  on  intermin- 
ably. They  are  what  Shaw  so  aptly  calls  the  "amateur  pope."  It 
is  this  amateurish  papal  authority  which  is  the  bane  of  our  educa- 
tional existence.  America  is  one  galaxy  of  "popes."  From  the 
demagogue  with  his  political  axe  to  grind  down  to  the  writer  who 
has  no  axe  but  a  large  pile  of  lumber  in  his  garret  to  cut — if  you 
will  pardon  the  unintended  witticism — we  all  want  to  wear  the  papal 
crown. 

A  few  decades  ago,  Herbert  Spencer,  in  speaking  of  education 
in  England,  said  it  was  what  he  would  call  a  "moving  equilibrium." 
That  is  just  wdiat  we  have  here  in  America  today — our  educational 
system  is  a  "moving  equilibrium",  though  a  root  should  be  extracted 
from  the  "moving". 

Education  is  anticipative.  Anticipation  of  the  future  of  the 
student  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  school-day  training.  As  the  great 
Lessing  expressed  it,  education  is  to  perform  the  same  functions 
experience  will  perform  only  in  less  time.  This  being  the  duty  to 
be  fulfilled  by  education  it  is  quite  incomprehensible  that  Greek 
mythology  is  anticipative  of  the  student's  future  life.  Are  the  dead 
languages,  which  are  still  being  taught  in  some  schools,  preparation 
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for  the  morrow  ?  Is  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  three  flats 
and  an  appoggiatura  in  a  musical  scale  preparation  for  the  mor- 
row ?  Will  the  future  be  one  long-  night  of  darkness  to  a  student  if 
he  is  unable  to  tell  whether  a  buttercup  is  a  flower  of  the  genus 
Ranunculus  or  a  container  for  a  milk  product?  A\'ill  a  student  be 
helped  if  we  prepare  him  with  Dante's  "Inferno"?  No,  for  ouside 
of  the  material  Hell  he  will  attain  after  school  years  are  over  there 
will  be  many  moons  pass  by  before  there  will  be  such  a  thing  in  his 
life  as  "Paradise  Regained".  We  are  not  detracting  from  the  bene- 
fit conferred  upon  prospective  Haroun-al-Raschids  by  mythology, 
nor  the  efl'ect  upon  coming  bass-viol  players  in  moving  picture 
theatre  orchestras  in  the  study  of  music,  nor  botanical  knowledge  or 
bug  knowledge  upon  tomorrow's  botanists  and  entomologists.  But 
we  have  few  whose  future  aspiration  is  writing,  fewer  still  who 
look  toward  music,  and  even  less  expectant  botanists  and  entomo- 
logists. Why  inflict  this  knowledge  and  spoil  every  young  life  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few?  We  are  not  deploring  the  value  of  these 
tilings  but  we  are  deploring  the  stunting  of  the  mind  and  temper  at 
the  time  of  life  when  it  is  most  receptive  to  the  things  upon  which 
one's  future  depend.  As  Von  Humbolt  said :  "Whatever  we  wish 
to  see  introduced  into  the  life  of  a  nation  nuist  first  be  introduced 
into  its  schools''.  And  what  do  we  wish  to  see  in  the*Jife  of  this 
nation?  The  answer  is  self-supporting,  self-reliant  citizenry.  And 
the  knowledge  requisite  thereto  Jiiust  be  introduced  into  our  schools. 
Knowledge  of  bugs  does  not  make  for  this  nor  does  music.  We 
should  concentrate  only  upon  the  things  that  do  make  citizens  and 
then  if  these  citizens  are  thoroughly  satisfied  they  wish  to  make  a 
collection  of  such  things— well,  we  will  have  performed  our  duty 
toward  them,  at  least. 

The  foregoing  being  true  as  a  right  basis  upon  which  to  found 
our  future  education  it  is  idiotic  to  use  some  of  the  text-books  now 
used  in  our  higher  schools.  Text-books  which  lend  not  one  whit 
of  weight  to  facts  in  the  scale  of  life.  Our  object  as  teachers — if 
it  is  necessary  that  we  retain  our  papal  mantle — is  to  send  our  stu- 
dents forth  to  meet  a  modern  Goliath  and,  as  modern  Davids,  they 
will  have  to  be  provided  with  something  more  efficacious  than  the 
obsolete  sling-shot  if  they  wisli  to  do  any  slaying  on  their  own  ac- 
count. 

C  (.'Uturies  ago  Rabelais  advocated  a  system  of  realistic  educa- 
tion. -Xnd  we  arc  still  pursuing  tbr  will  o'  the  wisp  of  "cultured" 
self-preservation.     As  if  (here   were  sucli  a   thing.     Culture  has  a 
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place  in  our  life,  it  is  true,  but  the  opinion  of  the  writer  is  that  the 
cultural  things  may  better  be  left  until  competency  in  the  material 
things  of  life  is  attained.  No  matter  how  we  may  theorize  about 
esthetics  in  this  matter  of  fact  world,  it  is  solely  a  question  of  tend- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  body  first  and  the  brain  will  have  plenty  of 
food — thoughtful  and  otherwise — afterward.  Culture  should  be 
left  to  the  unoccupied  years  of  one's  life  seeing  that  it  takes  the 
first  half  of  that  life  hustling  for  the  pounds,  dollars,  and  francs. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  after  school-days  to  delve  into  Epictetus 
and  Aristophanes  if  one  so  sees  fit,  but  for  the  present,  the  essentials, 
and  not  the  finals,  of  mind  building  architecture  are  needed. 

Also,  there  is  the  question  of  "fads",  with  which  the  curricula  of 
our  scholastic  institutions  are  well  sprinkled.  Both  philanthrophy 
and  politics  are  more  or  less  the  cause  of  them.  A  philanthropist 
or  a  politician  may  believe  in  phrenology,  "jazz''  music,  absolutism, 
New  Thought,  Futurism,  or  anything  of  that  nature  and  he  will 
seek  to  introduce  it  into  the  particular  school,  or  set  of  schools,  he 
may  select  for  his,  unknown  to  him,  animosity.  We  should  do 
away  with  this  species  of  public  benefactor.  An  endowment  made 
to  a  school  with  a  provision  that  such  and  such  a  thing  be  intro- 
duced into  the  curricula  is  not  philanthropy  or  public  benefaction. 
It  is  sheer  fanaticism  and  it  is  stultifying  to  the  school  which  makes 
claim  to  education.  On  the  other  hand,  politicians  who  have  rela- 
tions with  school  boards  should  interfere  in  no  way  with  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  put  in  effect  by  the  boards.  The  members 
of  such  are  supposedly  trained  educators  and  it  is  safer  to  leave  our 
engines  with  trained  mechanicians  than  it  is  to  leave  them  with 
potterers. 

Dr.  James  Ward,  in  speaking  of  education,  said  that  the  labor- 
ing man  wanted  education  because  it  would  make  them  better, 
happier,  and  wiser  men.  Yes,  and  are  they  not  better  and  happier 
men  for  economic  independence?  If  they  have  attained  to  this 
latter  they  can  then  take  up  the  classics,  or  art,  or  anthropology,  if 
they  wish,  and  they  consequently  become  wiser  men.  Show  us  a 
man  with  economic  freedom  and  we  will  show  you  a  man  with  con- 
tempt for  authority — not  governmental  authority  unless  it  encroaches 
too  much  on  his  rights,  but  the  authority  upon  which  the  improperly 
trained  man  of  today  takes  everything  for  granted  as  long  as  one 
of  the  "amateur  popes"  says  a  thing.  This  does  not  make  for 
citizenry.  It  makes  sheep.  Even  the  writer  who  for  nearly  ten 
years  has  been  trying  to  put  the  halo  thrown  about  "Heroes  and 
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Hero  Worshij)"  out  of  his  sight  is  occasionally  bothered  with  the 
authority  and  i)recedent  method  of  teaching'.  And  does  this  nation 
want  a  population  of  thinkers  or  open-mouthed  parrots? 

A  German  writer  once  wrote:  "Gentle  reader,  have  you  ever 
felt  that  the  school  you  used  to  attend  as  a  child  really  gave  you 
the  education  which  you  now  see  would  have  been  the  best? 
Are  your  own  youngsters  at  this  very  minute  being  educated  so 
as  to  turn  out  quite  healthy  and  able  to  do  some  good  in  the  world"  ? 
Do  you,  gentle  reader?  Do  you  think  that  your  education  was  in  a 
large  part  rul)bish  or  have  you  utilized  every  educational  brick  in 
building  up  your  dwelling  place  of  happiness  in  the  world?  If  you 
have  you  are  fortunate,  we  assure  you. 

The  writer  has  not  failed  to  notice  that  here  in  the  United 
States,  in  speaking  of  averages,  the  earlier  a  boy  leaves  school  the 
correspondingly  greater  his  common  sense  in  early  manhood.  Com- 
ing in  contact  with  worldly  forces  sooner,  which  gives  him  a  prac- 
tical basis  upon  which  to  do  later  study,  he  is  better  fitted  for  re- 
tention of  real  knowledge  than  another  whose  schooling  is  not 
finished  until  the  early  twenties.  \\'hy  this  is  so  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  the  teaching  system.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  despite  the 
immense  strides  forward,  numerically,  that  our  educational  institu- 
tions have  made,  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  poverty  and  misery. 
If,  as  no  man  may  gainsay,  that  education  is  the  only  method  for 
breaking  down  the  monopoly  of  wealth,  why  is  it  that  we  have  done 
nothing  toward  this — education  being  so  rampantly  present?  It  is 
evident  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  educational  hypothesis  as 
a  whole  but  it  is  still  plainer  that  there  remains  only  the  one  corol- 
lary— that  of  wrong  teaching  or  wrong  subjects.  We  know  there 
are  various  elements  in  America  attrilmting  this  failure  to  ameliorate 
poverty  and  misery  to  everything  from  alcohol  to  indecent  nuning 
lectures.  These  are  not  the  causes,  if  indications  are  worth  any- 
thing. The  causes  are  contained  in  our  education.  Thus  lluxley, 
three  or  four  decades  ago:  "At  the  cost  of  one  to  two  thousand 
pounds  of  our  hard  earned  nionev.  we  devote  twelve  of  the  most 
])recious  years  of  your  li\es  to  school.  There  xou  shall  toil  or  be 
supposed  to  toil ;  but  there  you  shall  not  learn  one  single  thing  of  all 
those  you  will  most  want  to  know  directly  you  leave  school  and 
enter  upon  a  practical  business  life.  \()U  will  in  all  i)ro])al)ility  go 
intf)  business,  but  you  shall  not  know  where,  or  how,  any  article 
of  commerce  is  produced,  or  the  dilVerence  between  an  export  or 
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import  or  the  meaning-  of  the  word  Capital But  at  school 

and  college  you  shall  know  of  no  source  of  truth  but  authority." 

It  may  occur  to  the  reader  that  we  are  cjuoting  many  authori- 
ties. That  we  are,  in  brief,  doing  the  opposite  to  our  sermon  an 
Sucre,  but,  we  have  to.  The  writer,  too,  is  a  product  of  the  system — 
and  for  further  reference  to  authority  Vide  John  Milton's  "Trac- 
tate" or  the  works  of  Bacon,  Copernicus,  Vives,  Da  Vinci,  Galileo, 
Descartes,  Kepler,  Grotius,  Rousseau,  Rabelais.  Of  the  moderns 
we  could  quote  a  dozen :  Oliver  Lodge  and  Dr.  Eliot,  for  instance. 
All  of  these  were  realists  on  the  question  of  educational  values  if 
one  would  seek  stronger  authority  than  the  writer. 

A  recent  actual  happening  in  the  writer's  experience  gives  a 
concrete  example  of  the  results  of  current  pedagogical  methods. 
The  following  dialogues  took  place  between  the  writer  and  a  man 
recently  returned  from  college.  They  are  metaphysical  in  their 
scope  and  no  slur  is  intended  by  any  of  the  interrogations : 

Writer:  "Mr.  X,  do  you  believe  in  the  theories  of  Friederic 
Nietzsche"  ? 

Mr.  X :     "No,  I  do  not". 

W :     "Why  don't  you  believe  in  them"  ? 

Mr.  X :  "Because  all  my  professors  in  college  said  Nietzsche 
was  insane  when  he  wrote  his  books". 

W:  "But,  Mr.  X,  if  an  insane  man  writes  that  pi  is  equal  to 
3.1416  or  that  two  plus  two  equals  four,  it  is  just  as  true  as  if  a 
mathematical  wizard  said  it". 

Mr.  X:     "Maybe  that  is  so,  but  he  was  crazy,  wasn't  he"? 

W :     "Have  you  read  his  works"  ? 

Mr.  X:     "No". 

He  admitted  he  had  never  read  the  works  of  X^ietzsche  and  he 
accepted,  prima  facie,  the  evidence  of  some  of  his  instructors  that 
the  German  philosopher  was  insane.  The  sickening  overdose  of 
classics  will  ruin  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a  really  intelligent 
man. 

The  second  dialogue : 

Writer:  "Mr.  Y,  do  you  believe  in  the  theories  of  Charles 
Darwin"  ? 

Mr.  Y:     "No." 

W :     "Why  don't  you  believe  in  them"  ? 

Mr.  Y:  "Because  I  believe  in  special  creation  for  every 
species". 

W:     "And  whv  do  vou  believe  in  this"? 
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Mr.  Y:  "Because  I  was  brought  up  to  believe  in  the  Bible 
and  several  "profs"'  gave  me  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  it  while 
in  college.     They  know  more  than  you  or  I". 

W :  "But  Mr.  Y,  untold  numbers  of  famous  men  have  be- 
lic\c(l  in  the  Darwinian  theory — all  greater  men  than  your  'profs'. 
I'^or  instance.  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Herbert  Spencer,  Ernest 
Jiaeckel,  and  Oliver  Lodge.  They  believed  in  the  transmutation 
theory.  Aren't  these  men  conclusive  proofs  of  the  errors  of  your 
instructors"? 

Mr.  Y:  "Well,  they  might  have  been  wrong  after  all.  I  sup- 
pose I  had  better  look  into  the  matter  farther". 

But  he  never  does.  His  mind  until  his  dying  day  will  be  a  mass 
of  chaotic  ideas  such  as  this — unless  he,  in  army  terms,  "snaps  out 
of  it".  It  never  entered  his  head  during  the  discussion  there  have 
been  thousands  of  famous  men  who  have  believed  in  the  special 
creation  hypothesis.  He  could  have  ended  that  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion rcdnctio  ad  absiirdam  had  he  known  the  first  principles  of 
logical  reasoning.  At  present  he  is  a  moron  and  at  that  level  he  will 
remain  unless . 

But  supposing  the  instructors  referred  to  in  the  dialogues — 
if  they  insist  that  philosophy  is  needed  in  college — had  said  to  the 
students :  "Here  are  the  works  of  Nietzsche,  of  Darwin,  and  the 
Old  Testament.  Truth  may  be  relative.  I  do  not  know  which  of 
these  books  state  the  true  facts  of  life.  I  have  opinions,  that  is  all. 
Use  these  books  and  draw  your  own  conclusions".  What  do  you 
think  then  would  be  the  result?  Would  it  be  the  hodge-podge  with 
which  our  ci-dcvant  students  are  cncuml)ered  and  with  which  they 
gaily  saunter  into  an  unsusi)ccting  world?  They  are  at  one  with 
("onijHe  in  their  positivism  gleaned  from — not  philoso])hers — l)ut 
■■poj)es". 

\\  lirn  the  writer  was  a  good  little  boy  he  attended  a  liigh- 
l)riced  "prep"  school  not  so  many  miles  from  New  York  City.  All 
the  other  good  little  boys  used  to  remove  their  hats  when  the  head- 
master to(jk  his  afternoon  stroll.  Later,  in  college,  all  the  "i)rofs" 
used  to  hold  an  indignation  meeting  if  any  student  anywhere,  any- 
time, ever  dared  to  dispute  an  august.  ])rofessorial  syllfigism.  Ikit 
it  is  a  ])ecuHar  thing  that  it  is  the  school-room  anarchists  who  "'get 
by"  in  this  rough,  old  world. 

And  the  others — the  docile  lads  who  (|uole  passages  of  Shake- 
speare by  the  yard;  those  who  can  refer  you  to  line  (i.  page  so  and 
.so,  of  such  and  such  an  anthoritv.  what  becomes  of  them?     Dear 
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reader,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  walking  our 
streets  today  either  unemployed  or  earning"  a  pittance  compared  to 
the  preparations  they  made  for  a  business  career.  These  students 
who  return  from  college  with  the  ready-reference  mind  in  respect 
to  authority  on  bugs  and  flowers  and  Perseus  and  Andromache,  in 
a  word,  the  eukalele  prodigies,  are  not  wanted  by  business  men. 
Business  does  not  require  this  "junk",  as  it  is  called.  Business 
houses  want  a  man  who  can  spell  "believe"  with  the  "I"  and  not 
"E"  after  the  "L"  ;  they  want  a  man  who  can  add  a  column  of  fig- 
ures correctly.  Logarithms,  and  calculus,  and  surds,  and  simultan- 
eous equations,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  mathematical  syllabus  is  not 
much  good  if  you  cannot  divide  four  figures  by  two.  For  engineer- 
ing these  things  are  very  desirable — but  for  the  average  business 
house  they  are  useless.  In  the  business  world  today  you  cannot 
sell  "junk".  Commercial  dreadnoughts  are  made  up  of  first-class 
Bessemer  steel.  From  bow  to  stern,  cage-mast  tO'  keel,  starboarrl 
to  port,  these  dreadnoughts  are  masterpieces  of  the  best  hardened 
steel  in  the  world.  They  have  to  be.  Commercial  supremacy  is  one 
long,  sweet  battle  of  competition.  The  result  depends  upon  the 
sinews,  i.  e.,  the  brains,  behind  and  in  the  armor-plate. 

In  our  schools  let  us  get  rid  of  the  "junk".  Let  us  not  lay 
down  laws — let  us  say,  rather,  student:  "Here  are  the  facts  of 
life.  You  are  reaching  into  a  grab  bag.  There  are  so  many  black 
balls  of  untruths  and  so  many  white  balls  of  truths  contained  herein. 
Now  use  your  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  law  of  probabilities 
and  t^ke  your  pick.  Each  truth  you  pick  will  be  one  fact  nearer 
life's  happiness.    Your  teacher  will  not  suffer  if  you  pick  wrongly." 

What  passes  for  scholarship  has  now  become  the  possession  of 
the  many.  No  longer  may  we  assail  the  fact  that  it  is  the  possession 
of  the  few,  but,  we  ask,  is  this  kind  of  scholarship  synonomous  with 
knowledge  of  the  right  kind?  Is  any  man  in  possession  of  a  great 
mass  of  unrelated  fact  in  possession  of  as  great  a  pearl  of  price  as  a 
man  who  owns  one  fact  relative  to  life's  existence?  Is  not  a  man 
in  possession  of  this  one  fact,  which  he  can  use  advantageously,  far 
better  off  in  educational  goods  than  a  man  who  displays  a  stock- 
room full  of  unsellable  garments?  The  answer  is  evident.  Rather 
there  is  the  question  how  we  shall  give  our  students  facts  and  not 
fancies.  How  ?  By  eliminating  from  our  schools  and  colleges,  the 
mentor,  the  text-book,  the  school-superintendent,  the  trustee,  the 
philanthropist,  the  politician,  the  educational  board,  municipal  or 
state,  that  didactically  says  this  is  so  and  that  is  so  when  they  are 
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not  sure  they  know  what  they  are  talkino-  about.  In  brief,  to  put 
our  education  upon  a  sound  basis  let  us  rid  ourselves  of  the  dic- 
tatorial method  in  our  teaching  and  let  us  do  away  with  such  things 
as  botany,  anthropology,  and  other  like  things. 

These  are  our  educational  problems  of  the  present.  The  so- 
lution we  may  leave  to  the  great  mass  of  educators  in  America  who 
practice  the  greatest  humanity  for  the  sheer  love  of  it.  The  rest 
will  seek  no  solution  nor  will  they  ever  wish  to  be  confronted  with 
the  problem. 

THE  FUTURE. 

The  principal  tendency  of  education  at  the  present  time  is 
p.sychological.  Every  school  and  university  throughout  the  United 
States  is  daily  becoming  more  receptive  to  the  psychological  idea. 
Reactionary  schools  are  becoming  overwhelmed  by  the  tons  of 
psychological  data  which  is  being  scattered  broad  cast  by  pamphlets 
and  books  of  every  kind  and  description.  It  is  like  a  universal  snow 
storm — flakes  are  sweeping  through  everv  ingress  into  our  school 
houses.  Schools,  particularly  those  with  obsolete  curricula,  are 
abandoning  text-books,  discharging  superannuated  teachers,  and 
making  paths  for  the  new  educational  regime  to  come. 

Naturally,  the  growth  of  this  new  idea  in  pedagogy  has  been 
slow.  The  voice  of  psychology,  like  that  of  philoso])hy.  is  hardly 
ever  heard  excei)t  as  a  whispering  as  from  a  remote  distance,  even 
though  such  whispering,  were  it  ])roperly  attended  by  the  people 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  would  be  more  beneficial  than  would  the 
combined  roar  of  a  million  demagogues. 

As  heavy  cannonading  brings  about  the  storm  so  has  the  verbal 
volleys  of  demagogues  been  the  impetus  for  the  raging  storm  of 
])sychological  facts  with  which  ye  olden  time  schoolmaster  is  now 
confronted.  For  >ears  his  head  has  I)ccn  caught  in  the  jam  of  the 
school-house  door — like  an  ostrich,  its  head  in  the  sand — always 
looking  within  the  school-house,  never  seeing  the  storm  without. 
But  at  last  the  coldness  about  his  nether  extremities  has  caused  him 
to  face  the  storm — or  be  blanketed  forc\'cr  by  it. 

r'or  years  psycholog\  has  un(istciitaliiiu>l\  been  making  its 
way  through  dogma  and  ])recedent  until  il  stands  as  a  science — 
young  and  withal  healthy.  (  )ne  by  one  it  has  swept  out  of  its  way 
charlatanry  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  phrenology  of  Spurzheim 
found  it  too  rugged  for  battle,  as  did  .^i)iritualisni,  hand  writing 
and  character  analysis,  and  other  l)Uiic()m])e.     bor  years  psychology 
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has  been  snowing  us  under  with  truths — truths — raw,  naked  and 
bleeding.  Today,  psychology  is  not  a  homogenous  mass  of  per- 
fect truth,  but  it  is  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  truth  and  half  truth 
and  surely  that  is  better  than  congeries  of  half  truth  and  falsehood. 

In  our  old  school  days  the  proof  of  the  extraction  of  a  correct 
root  from  a  quadratic  was  the  multiplication  of  these  roots.  So 
with  cjuestions  of  education.  If  we  extract  educational  roots  from 
economic  quadratics  and  these  powers  do  not  "prove"  then  the 
educational  roots  are  wrong.  And  from  a  survey  of  economic  con- 
ditions at  present  we  should  say  these  roots  do  not  even  approach 
the  solution.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  statistics  on  record  which 
state  that  of  one  hundred  men  who  are  self-supporting  at  25  years 
of  age  only  four  are  independent  at  55.  Again,  we  have  failed  to 
seek  the  cause  of  what  is  known  as  casual  labor — the  great  drifting 
army  who  are  stevedores  one  day  and  members  of  a  railroad  con- 
struction gang  the  next.  Some  would  impute  the  causes  of  this  to 
birth,  environment,  and  lack  of  character;  others,  to  social  evils — 
alchohol  and  the  like.  It  is  none  of  these.  It  is  solely  our  failure  to 
perceive  that  a  high  wage  return  does  not  make  contentment  and 
the  only  thing  in  which  a  man  may  find  this  is  in  his  right  vocation. 
There  is  not  an  interest — mother,  father,  wife,  children,  country  or 
home  that  transcends  this  interest,  notwithstanding  the  roman- 
ticists' howl  to  the  contrary.  If  we  wish  to  see  dogged  pertinacity 
let  us  watch  a  youth  who  has  found  his  life's  work  ;  he  will  never 
swerve  to  right  or  left  until  he  has  attained  his  goal.  And  is  there 
a  man  in  the  world  who  has  not  one  paramount  interest?  The 
psychologist  of  the  future  will  point  it  out. 

Labor  troubles  today,  which  we  claim  are  being  caused  by  in- 
sufficient wages,  poor  housing,  supply  and  demand,  and  economic 
catch  phrases  without  number,  are  caused  sheerly  by  this  one  thing 
— discontentment.  Discontentment — not  with  wages,  not  with 
housing,  nor  with  the  whole  gamut  of  the  verbal  economic  syllabus, 
but  solely  with  the  kind  of  labor  itself.  We  have  been  attributing 
to  labor,  unions,  and  capital  the  causes  for  economic  unrest  as  we 
sympathized  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  three  sides  of  the  in- 
dustrial triangle.  Capital  imputes  to  labor  too  great  wage  demands ; 
l9,bor's  rebuttal  is  that  wages  are  insufficient ;  the  surrebuttal  to 
which  is  that  both  are  partly  wrong.  Labor  under  the  condition  of 
contentment  as  before  pointed  out  would  be  willing  to  accept  less 
wage  return;  capital,  under  the  same  condition,  due  to  greater  pro- 
duction, would  be  willing    to    pay    more.     We    have    maintained 
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through  centuries  the  outworn  doctrine  of  fitting-  the  man  to  the 
job  insteatl  of  fitting-  the  job  to  the  man.  If  labor's  demands  are 
high,  so  will  they  be  higher.  We  have  been  trying  to  make  return 
to  the  worker  in  money  the  return  we  should  make  in  felicity. 
Money  can  only  pay  for  his  material  needs ;  it  can  never  pay  for  his 
mental  ones.  This  is  the  indispensable  condition  toward  settling 
labor  disputes — find  if  your  man  is  adapted  for  the  work  or  not. 
No  arbitration  or  conciliation  boards  can  ever  make  peace  in  the 
industrial  world  until  by  psychology  or  other  means  we  have  classed 
individuals  into  a  vocational  status.  If  capital  would  spend  as 
much  money  in  psychological  laboratories  as  it  does  in  strikes  and 
lockouts  a  few  brief  years  would  see  the  end  of  present  troubles. 

Wg  are  not  claiming  that  psychology  will  be  infallible  in  these 
tests.  But  if  not  infallible  neither  will  it  be  profuse  in  its  promises. 
Science  cannot — or  will  not  within  its  knowledge — lie.  It  will  hold 
out  real  and  not  Utopian  value  to  its  purchasers.  And  this  is  surely 
better  than  shooting  at  targets  with  guns,  the  inventors  of  which 
claim  will  shoot  around  corners.  And  when  the  hit  or  miss  method 
of  education  has  been  done  away  with  we  shall  see  such  things  as 
jNIarxism  disappear  from  sight  like  chaff  before  a  hurricane. 

If  today  laboring  men  "eat  up"  Socialism  and  Bolshevisni  an:l 
other  isms  of  the  verl:)al  artists  it  is  because  their  mental  energies 
have  been  misdirected.  If  the  psychologists  had  been  put  to  work 
on  them  in  youth  as  they  shall  be  in  the  future  the  doctrines  of 
Engel  or  Marx  would  be  treated  by  them  as  super-imaginative 
mythology. 

But  in  the  past  what  have  we  been  doing  but  digging  with  the 
wrong  end  of  the  shovel?  Instead  of  atten-ipting  to  find  a  level  for 
our  youth.s — or  even  allowing  them  to  find  their  own — we  have  been 
preaching  determination,  persistence,  "a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss",  and  otlicr  copy  book  niaxiunis  to  tlicni  until  by  repetition 
even  we  elders  believe  oiu-  own  jjlatitudcs.  \\  c  have  told  our 
youths,  in  brief,  if  they  wnuld  only  stick  to  a  thing  long  enough 
thev  would  surcl}-  tind  tlu'  pol  of  gold  al  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 
But  they  tind  no  gold  nor  will  they.  If  \outli  tiiids  its  metier  there 
is  no  necessity  to  advise  "detern-iinatiou"'.  If  youtli  has  a  predilec- 
tion for  one  particul.ar  vocation  it  will  ha\c  more  dclermination  and 
"stick-to-it-iveness"  than  will  e\er  be  found  in  the  lexicons  of  its 
adnionishcrs  ;  there  will  never  be  a  time  it  will  cease  to  gather  luoss, 
if  we  are  sure  that  is  what  should  be  gathered. 

We  have  been  literally  digging  graves  for  our  sons  by  "our" 
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and  not  "their"  liking  for  a  vocation — or  using  the  guide  posts 
of  science.  If  our  sons  rise  from  these  graves  they  become  highly 
successful  carpenters — which  is  much  better  than  remaining  buried 
as  mediocre  lawyers.  Mother  says:  "I  wish  son  to  be  a  doctor". 
Father  says:  "I  wish  son  to  be  a  dentist".  And  poor  son,  who  is 
the  center  of  the  opposingly-pulled  wishbone,  is  never  considered  in 
this  vitally  important  (to  him  and  to  society)  matter.  We  have 
been  training  blacksmiths  for  carpenters,  bricklayers  for  passe- 
menterie workers  and  vice  versa.  If  you  don't  see  how  impractical 
it  is  trv  to  imagine  Francis  Bacon  planning  Napolean's  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  or  imagine  that  military  genius  writing  the  "Novum 
Organum".  When  we  see  a  man  persisting  in  what  we  believe  im- 
possible of  accomplishment  we  call  him  several  kinds  of  a  profane 
fool  but  when  we  see  him  giving  up  the  unequal  battle  of  trying  to 
accomplish  something  just  as  impossible,  i.  e.,  become  efficient  in 
a  work  to  which  he  is  not  adapted  we  say  he  has  no  determination 
or  he  lacks  character !  In  the  future,  psychologists  will  save  parents 
this  trouble — and  the  concomitant  burial  rites. 

In  the  future  we  may  look  to  psychology  to  bring  peace  and 
happiness  to  many  spheres.  The  haphazard  method  in  education 
and  employment  problems  is  now  out  of  date  in  this  age  of  pro- 
gress. The  laws  of  Mendel  and  Galton  plus  the  laws  of  psychology 
are  sufficient  in  number  and  scope  at  present  to  look  toward  the 
future  with  equanimity. 

An  interpretation  of  our  past  economic  history  is  sufficient 
upon  which  to  base  general  predictions  as  to  the  future.  The  pre- 
dictions of  Marx  have,  we  know,  over  a  period  of  sixty  years,  failed 
to  materialize.  Upon  results  of  past  statistics  we  know  that  mon- 
opolies instead  of  becoming  more  centralized  are  really  becoming 
less.  This  is  sufficient  ground  upon  which  to  say  that  man  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  his  own  economic  prop,  i.  e.,  independent  as  an 
economic  factor.  The  future  may  disclose  even  greater  decen- 
tralization. As  real  education  grows  and  as  psychology  becomes 
more  the  modus  operandi  toward  settling  industrial  disputes  the 
more  man  will  cleave  to  the  class  which  divides  him  from  others 
above  and  below  him,  viz. :  the  artisan  will  wish  to  remain  the 
artisan,  the  herdsmen  or  agriculturist  will  wish  to  remain  as  such 
and  it  will  be  impossible  to  uproot  the  vocational  need  of  any  man. 

The  right  method  of  education  is  the  only  thing  to  break  down 
the  monopoly  upon  wealth.  Wealth  will  commence  to  be  more 
evenly  divided  only  when  the  vast  intellectual  diiferences  between 
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man  and  man  begins  to  disappear.  Wealth  will  always,  as  long  as 
we  believe  in  the  moral  doctrine  of  right  making  right,  remain  the 
rightfnl  possession  of  the  individual  earning  it ;  assuredly  it  will 
never  become  society's  until  the  latter  earns  its  right  by  efficient 
labor — and  by  efficient  labor  we  mean  labor  that  works  to  the  limit 
of  its  ability — insofar  as  it  is  psychologically  possible  to  work  to 
that  limit — either  manually,  mentally,  or  mechanically.  Conse- 
quently, there  will  never  be  an  economic  upheaval  that  is  not  first 
preceded  by  an  educational  upheaval. 

Every  year  this  country  spends  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dollars  in  Americanization  propaganda.  This  money  would  be  bet- 
ter spent  on  strictly  American  problems ;  the  alien  problem  will 
then  take  care  of  itself. 


JESUS  AND  HIS  DISCIPLE  PETER. 

BY  WILLIAM   WALLACE  MARTIN. 

THE  man  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee  laid  the  foundations  of  an  uni- 
versal religion.  Jesus  heralded  a  religious  faith,  that  opened 
a  way  for  every  man  to  have  access  to  God.  The  authority  of  His 
teachings  rests  upon  the  behef,  that  He  was  son  of  God.  Mark 
opens  his  gospel  with  the  words  "The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  son  of  God."  Ecclesiastical  authority  has  placed  in  its 
Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  only  Four  Gospels.  There  were  many 
others  but  they  were  not  preserved.  The  facts  of  the  Life  of  Jesus 
must  be  gathered  from  these  Gospel-writings.  An  account  in  them 
is  given  us  of  His  parentage,  birth,  the  visit  of  the  wise  men,  the 
flight  into  Egypt  and  the  return  to  Nazareth.  Barring  the  parent- 
age, there  are  no  reasons  why  all  these  occurrences,  connected  with 
His  infancy,  may  not  be  historical.  The  going  to  the  Passover, 
when  He  was  twelve  years  of  age  and  His  conversing  with  the 
rabbis  in  the  temple,  are  events,  which  have  no  inherent  impossi- 
bility. Jesus  is  unknown  to  history  from  this  time  until  He  is 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  then  appears  on  the  stage  of  action,  shows 
Himself  to  be  the  master  religious  thinker  of  His  time,  a  most 
subtle  reasoner,  and  a  popular  orator  of  the  first  order.  He  also  is 
a  most  accomplished  physician.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  Jesus  acquired 
this  mastery  of  the  broadest  education  in  the  small  and  despised 
village  of  Nazareth. 

The  modern  thinker,  trained  to  scientific  reasoning  upon  facts 
and  accustomed  to  scientific  discoveries — prophecies  belonging  to 
matter  and  mind — will  be  slow  to  accept,  if  he  ever  does  accept,  such 
an  abnormal  development.  The  theologian,  who  is  at  home  with 
miracles,  may  accept  the  Nazareth-genesis  of  Jesus,  but  the  scien- 
tist will  do  a  whole  lot  of  searchings  and  suffer  a  whole  realm  of 
doubtings  before  he  believes  in  Jesus  as  the  marvelous  product  of 
Nazareth  environment.   Cuvier,  the  great  French  naturalist,  took  the 
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few  scattered  bones  of  extinct  animals,  found  in  caves,  and  recon- 
structed their  skeletons.  He  was  tiiereby  able  to  tell  their  manner  of 
life  and  their  habitats.  But  we  have  a  biography  of  Cuvier  and 
find  that  early  in  life  his  bent  was  natural  phenomena;  his  early 
friend  was  Tessier,  the  agriculturist.  He  at  twenty-six  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the 
Museum  dllistorie  X'aturelle.  The  modern  thinker  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  any  reasonable  statement  of  the  attainments  and 
achievements  of  Cuvier  in  the  realms  of  Comparative  Anatomy  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  species  whether  extinct  or  existing.  Our  ex- 
acting modern  thinker  regards  Jesus  as  a  natural  specimen  of  the 
human  race  with  quite  limitless  ability  to  fathom  the  religious  nature 
of  man  and  to  grasp  a  tenable  and  helpful  understanding  of  God. 
He  accepts  the  only  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus  we  have.  He  no- 
tices in  the  Gospels  an  almost  complete  absence  of  biographical 
reference,  which  would  make  reasonable  the  attainments  and 
achievements  of  the  man  of  Xazareth.  This  modern  thinker  asks 
the  scientific  investigator  of  religious  phenomena  to  take  the  few 
fragments  we  have  of  the  words  and  works  of  Jesus  and  reconstruct 
his  early  life  so  that  these  words  and  works  are  normal  products  of 
a  human  life.  The  day  of  the  ecclesiastical  Christological  theologue 
has  j>assed.     The  present  is  awaiting  a  scientific  Christology. 

The  synoptic  gospels  give  us  the  manner  of  life  which  Jesus 
lived.  He  went  about  as  a  physician  and  also  as  a  teacher.  As  a 
])hysician  He  healed  (therapeuei)  others.  His  cures  were  diseases, 
demoniacal  possessions,  death.  \\'hence  came  His  knowledge  of 
medicine?  When  and  where  did  lie  study.  The  ecclesiastical 
Christological  theology  answers,  "He  was  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God  and  so  knew  all."  The  answer  is  not  adequate,  the  scientific 
student  will  reply.  'I"he  time  when  jc^us  could  have  studied  must 
have  been  during  those  thirty  years  which  the  gospels  have  left 
practically  blank.  The  scientific  student,  if  he  is  adequately  in- 
formed, will  also  tell  you  that  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  Alex- 
andria had  the  finest  medical  university  in  the  world.  It  was  of 
Grecian  origin.  He  will  add  that  in  Galilee  round  about  the  inland 
sea  were  many  cities  wherrin  the  fmest  palaces  were  reared  all 
aglow  with  splendors  of  (irecian  architeciurc.  Indeed  the  .^ea  of 
Gialilee  at  that  time  was  a  pleasm-e  pond  for  the  Koman  rulers  of 
.Syria.  There  were  splendid  inland  cities  also  which  the  Grecians 
built.  They  were  not  alone  centers  of  fashionable  civic  life;  but 
Grecian  learning  throve  in   them,     fesus  could  have  walked   from 
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Nazareth  to  Tiberias  in  about  six  hours.  He  would  behold  there 
the  glories  of  the  Roman  rulers,  side  by  side  with  the  grandeurs  of 
the  Seleucidian  dynasties.  The  Aramaic,  native  inhabitants,  a  mixed 
Semitic  people,  were  the  hoi  polloi.  Reminders  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Semites  were  all  about  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  but  they  were 
only  ruins.  Fleets  then  sailed  the  sea,  where  today  the  boats  can 
be  counted  on  the  hand.  Witnesses  to  the  majesty  of  Rome  are 
seen  in  the  Herod-built  city  of  Tiberias,  built  when  Jesus  was  some 
sixteen  years  old  and  named  after  the  Roman  emperor.  When 
Jesus  was  some  twenty-seven  years  old  Philip  the  tetrach  of  Itura'ea 
and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis  rebuilt  Bethsaida  which  is  east 
of  the  Jordan  and  called  it  Julias,  in  honor  of  the  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus, emperor  of  Rome.  The  love  of  Jesus  for  the  sea  and  the 
cities  on  its  border  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  He  spent  so  large  a 
part  of  the  short  active  life  which  we  know  as  a  teacher  in  these 
parts  and  also  that  three  of  His  disciples  were  residents  of  anothei* 
Bethsaida,  a  Semitic  fishing  village.  The  cosmopolitan  Jesus  must 
have  spent  long  seasons  of  His  youth  and  early  manhood  with  His 
relatives  in  this  Semitic  Bethsaida,  making  excursions  from  there  to 
the  cities  around  and  near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  was  a  matter  of 
but  a  day's  journey  from  Nazareth  to  Ptolemais  (Akka)  ;  and  there 
the  memories  of  Hellenized  E^ypt  were  abundant.  Carmel  lay 
south  of  Akka  some  three  hours'  journey.  The  erudite  Jesus  must 
have  visited  these  places  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  went  further 
south,  even  to  Alexandria.  Jesus,  as  a  youth  and  young  man,  could 
easily  have  mastered  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  Aramaic  was  native  to 
him.  His  studiousness  as  a  lad  is  shown  by  His  conversations  with 
the  rabbis  in  the  temple  at  twelve  years  of  age.  Ample  opportunities 
for  the  acquisition  of  medicine  were  within  His  reach.  Luke  tells 
us  that  during  His  youth  "Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature  and 
in  favor  with  God  and  man."  The  Greeks  sought  wisdom.  Knowl- 
edge of  medicine  was  with  them  one  of  the  greatest  departments  of 
wisdom.  The  word  "stature"  is  evidence  that  Jesus  was  comely  and 
of  impressive  personality.  His  worshipfulness  brought  Him  favor 
with  God ;  His  educated  humanness  won  Him  favor  with  man.  The 
miracles  of  Jesus  which  may  be  classed  as  diseases  and  demoniacal 
possessions  (barring  those  of  raising  the  dead)  may  be  explained  by 
His  knowledge  of  therapeutics  and  the  propensity  of  the  Constant- 
-ine-educated  ecclesiastics  to  redact  the  gospels  so  that  the\-  would 
make  a  common  cure,  made  by  Jesus,  to  be  surrounded  with  the 
miraculous.     The  words  of  Jesus  can  have  no  adequate  background 
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unless  we  assume  that  he  had  been  a  traveler  in  Greece  and  a  resi- 
dent in  Rome.  Perhaps  some  day  will  furnish  us  with  evidence 
that  Tiberius  had  as  intimate  friend  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  noblest 
of  Roman  faces  was  that  of  Tiberius.  And  it  is  yet  to  be  unravelled 
the  reason  He  left  Roiue  against  the  will  of  Augustus  and  remained 
seven  years  of  His  life,  in  His  prime,  and  dwelt  at  Rhodes.  In  this 
island  He  was  surrounded  with  the  monuments  of  the  most  advanced 
ancient  peoples  and  was  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  those  noblest 
civilizations,  which  had  been  built  on  the  Euphrates  and  Nile.  It 
was  in  that  island,  where  the  memories  of  world-ruling  empires 
were  treasured  up  in  inscriptions  and  in  wonder-inspiring  archi- 
tectural remains.  Jesus,  with  His  Semitic  and  Hellenic  culture, 
would  have  had  a  fascination  for  this  most  accomplished,  most 
maligned,  most  wise  Roman  emperor.  The  character  of  Jesus  can 
alone  find  satisfactory  explanation  by  making  Him  the  child  of  the 
'  Semites  and  the  Hellenes,  and  the  Romans.  Our  God  and  Light 
and  Law  were  the  three  gifts,  whioh  He  received  from  these  might- 
iest of  civilizations. 

The  words  of  Jesus  may  be  classified  with  sufficient  accuracy 
as  i^arables,  discourses,  dialogues  and  conversations.  The  parables 
are  but  striking  excerpts  from  popular  discourses,  generally  spoken 
to  a  popular  audience.  Crowds  followed  Jesus.  Crowds  came  to 
listen  to  Him.  These  large  gatherings  must  have  been  orderly,  else 
Roman  authority  would  have  ]nit  them  down.  They  nnist  have  had 
as  their  drift  a  moral  culture  such  as  would  lead  to  good  citizenship 
and  good  tribute-paying  dependents  ui)on  Rome ;  also  they  would 
have  been  prohibited.  Jesus,  the  (Irator,  indeed  must  ha\c  had  an 
irresistible  fascination  for  those  who  were  well  and  needed  no  phy- 
sician. Most  of  His  parables  recjuired  no  larger  acquaintance  with 
human  history  than  could  have  been  gathered  in  Aramaic  and 
cosmopolitan  Galilee.  There  is  not  an  inflammatory  demagogic 
teaching  to  be  found  in  any  jjarablc.  He  rang  true  to  His  words, 
"kender  unto  Ca?sar  the  things  tliat  are  Caesar's. "  Jesus  as  a 
dialectician  has  scarcely  a  parallel  among  the  scholars  of  Greece 
or  Rome.  The  wisest  doctors  of  the  law  could  not  entrap  him. 
The  narrow  shar])-mindcd  schools  of  the  rabl)ins  could  not  give  tlie 
world-grasp,  which  Jesus  pos.sesse(l.  (Ireece  and  Rome  were  His 
teachers.  It  is  evident  that  the  .so-called  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was 
no  single  discourse.  I  would  venture  to  call  them  a  collection  of  the 
subjects  of  many  discourse,  which  Jesus  sj^ake  in  Tiberias  and  the 
cities  and  coimtries  around  the  inland  sea.     If  we  only  had  the  com- 
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plete  discourses,  we  would  have  a  social  literature,  which  would  be 
priceless.  But  mastery  of  the  matter  contained  in  them  required 
acquaintance  with  the  classics  of  Greek  and  Rome,  both  in  history, 
oratory,  and  philosophy  as  well  as  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
Semitic  literature  of  the  Euphraties  and  the  Nile.  The  conversa- 
tions of  Jesus  were  mainly  an  illumination  of  His  words  to  His 
narrow  and  limitedly  cultured  disciples  and  followers.  We  will 
rightly  grasp  the  wonderful  personality  of  Jesus  only  when  we 
leave  the  easy  explanation  of  His  work  and  words,  which  theo- 
logians proffer  in  their  doctrine  that  being  Son  of  God  He  had  no 
need  of  doing  anything  but  carpenter's  work  until  thirty  years  old 
and  then  go  out  and  blossom  into  the  God-man.  When  we  leave 
this  easy  explanation  we  shall  follow  Him  in  that  unwearing  labor, 
which  led  Him  to  be  the  "wandering  Jew,"  until  He  had  mastered 
the  problems  of  civil,  social  and  religious  life  for  man,  by  observa- 
tion and  study  of  the  great  civilizations  of  the  world. 

A  purely  local  man,  genuinely  religious,  reader  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  a  follower  of  the  Temple-ritual,  until  the  influence  of 
Jesus  set  him  free  from  the  bonds  of  religious  ordinances  and  the 
Pharisaic  cultus  was  Peter.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
was  a  resident  of  the  fishing  village  of  Bethsaida,  that  he  caught 
fish  from  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  that  the  new  Roman 
life  about  the  sea  and  the  older  Grecian  mode  of  living  were  well 
known  to  him,  but  only  as  such  an  onlooker,  as  a  poor  toiler  at  the 
nets  would  acquire.  The  synagogue  was  his  Sabbath  assembly- 
place;  for  the  regular  festivals  he  went  to  Jerusalem.  There  he  be- 
held the  glorious  place  of  Herod  and  the  temple  he  built ;  and  the 
Roman  circus,  probably  the  king's  work  was  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Holy  Place.  But  religious  habit  and  family  traditions  held  this 
Peter  to  his  ancestral  faith,  the  newer  Roman  ways  and  the  culture 
of  the  aesthetic  Greek  always  waged  war,  in  his  practical  common 
mode  of  thinking,  with  the  exclusive  narrow  Ezraitic  Judaism, 
which  was  his  creed  and  cultus.  The  view  that  Jesus  lived  in  the 
house  of  Peter's  father  in  Bethsaida  seems  best,  when  Mary  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Joseph,  went  with  her  children  by  him  to 
Bethsaida,  leaving  Nazareth.  All  of  her  children  save  Jesus  became 
fishermen.  Peter  would  then  have  knowledge  of  the  search  of  Jesus 
for  knowledge,  would  also  know  how  he  "grew  in  favor  with  God 
and  man."  He  would  wonder  at  His  proficiency  in  medicine,  at  His 
cosmopolitan  culture.  When  Jesus  offered  him  and  his  brother 
Andrew  another  calling,  knowing  His  power  and  accomplishments, 
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they  followed  llini.  It  was  not  in  obedience  to  any  divine  ^luthority 
due  to  an  abnormal  parentage  which  controlled  these  two  sensible 
fishermen. 

Peter  saw  Jesus  heal  his  wife's  mother,  saw  him  resuscitate  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  saw  Him.  when  on  the  sea  amid  the  storm,  ab- 
solutely calm  and  without  fear,  and  bidding  those  in  the  boat  to  put 
away  their  fears.  Peter  saw  Jesus  when  He  was  transfigured  and 
talked  with  Moses  and  Elias,  saw  Tlim,  when  in  Gethsemene  He 
wrestled  in  prayer,  sweating  as  it  were  drops  of  blood.  It  was 
Peter  who  said  first,  "Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  God."  This 
Peter  went  about  with  Jesus,  kept  close  to  Him,  helped  Him  in  do- 
ing good.  He  watched  Jesus  in  His  healing  servicer  to  His  fellows 
without  pay ;  he  heard  Him  plead  for  good  morals,  good  citizenship, 
and  all  because  it  was  well  pleasing  to  God.  He  saw  diseased  bodies 
recovered  by  the  physician's  care,  he  saw  men  and  women  awaken 
to  newness  of  life,  leaving  worldliness  and  building  character  under 
the  words  of  Jesus.  The  high  priest  and  the  Pharisees,  whited 
se])ulchres,  lost  their  hold  on  this  rugged  religious  man.  Peter  later 
saw  a  band  of  men  seize  Jesus  and  drag  Him  before  Pilate ;  he  was 
around  when  the  high  priest  condemned  Jesus  to  death  ;  he  fought 
for  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemene  and  denied  him  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  judgment-hall.  It  was  at  the  end  catastrophy  for  Peter. 
The  scholar,  the  orator,  the  physician,  the  man  who  had  had  crowds 
follow  Him  to  hear  Him,  to  have  His  medical  help,  this  man  Peter 
saw  condemned  to  death,  w^ithout  a  friend  near  by,  without  a  disciple 
around  except  himself.  Peter  might  w^ell  ask,  "Where  is  His  king- 
dom? How  can  His  disciples  sit  upon  thrones?"  Then  too  no  help 
came  even  from  God  His  Father.  Peter  might  well  have  said.  "I 
know  not  this  condemned,  this  friendless  man,  this  man  of  sorrow^s." 
Peter  left  the  judgiiicnt-court  with  a  heart  full  of  grief  and  witln)ut 
faith  in  Christ  the  Son  of  (iod,  if  this  creed  meant  a  God-man,  em- 
powered, yes  pano])lied  with  all  the  power  of  God.  lUit  what  his 
eyes  had  seen,  he  could  not  deny:  he  had  seen  the  most  giftcil  man, 
the  most^ skillful  ])h\sician,  the  most  winsome  person  of  His  time, 
whom  the  poor  and  the  rich  followed  after,  lie  knew  Jesus  taught 
that  good  uKirals,  good  citi/en>hip.  and  great  l)r()llu'rly  lo\e.  em- 
bracing every  man,  were  the  sacrifices  acceptable  U)  (iod  and  also 
that  man  might  be  born  again  and  through  the  \^v\\■  ))irlh  have 
access  by  his  own  prayers  to  (Iod  and  so  talk  with  (Iod  as  a  friend.. 
But  his  hope  in  Jesus,  as  a  political  leader,  as  the  establisher  of  an 
earthly  kingdom,  had  i)erished. 
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The  appearances  of  Jesus  after  His  death  and  burial  to  Peter 
himself,  to  the  women,  to  other  disciples,  and  the  ascension  of 
Jesus,  rebuilt  the  ruins  of  the  faith  of  Peter  and  gave  him  a  fuller 
creed,  which  was,  Jesus,  Son  of  God,  crucified,  and  arisen  from  the 
dead.  The  little  company  at  Jerusalem  met  together,  refreshed 
their  memories  of  Jesus;  and  they  knew  that  tj^ey  alone  were  left 
to  herald  the  gospel,  which  Jesus  attested  by  His  life  and  His  death. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  give  us  the  fullest  accounts  of  the  activi- 
ties of  Peter.  The  footsteps  of  His  Master  he  almost  Hterally 
follows.  He  seems  to  tell  us  that  he  like  Jesus  was  sent  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel.  A  matter  of  unclean  meats  keeps  him 
from  accepting  Cornelius,  the  Roman  centurion,  until  a  vision  comes 
to  him,  correcting  his  error.  A  matter  of  circumcision  makes  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Paul.  This  local  man  Peter  has  a  new 
creed  for  the  guidance  of  his  life ;  but  in  matters  of  ceremony  he 
follows  the  customs  of  his  family  and  people. 

Peter,  who  had  denied  Jesus,  is  His  witness  at  ^he  Pentecost 
gathering,  when  three  thousand  were  converted  to  faith  in  the 
Crucified  One.  Peter  traveled  through  Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee, 
over  the  same  territory  in  which  Jesus  journeyed  often.  He 
preached  at  Antioch,  at  which  place  Paul  and  Barnabas  won  great 
numbers  of  Gentiles  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  charm  of  Peter 
for  believers  in  these  places,  where  he  went,  was  the  intimate  per- 
sonal knowledge  which  this  plain  bold  disciple  had  of  Jesus.  He 
loved  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  a  place  of  prayer,  not  as  the  sanc- 
tuary, where  daily  sacrifices  were  offered  for  sin.  The  priesthood 
of  the  Jews  and  the  Pharisaic  burdensome  religious  observances  he 
discarded.  He  retained  circumcision,  it  was  sign  of  Abrahamitic 
descent ;  he  administered  baptism,  it  was  the  ordinance  established 
by  John  and  approved  by  Jesus.  This  ordinance  was  testimony  to  a 
changed  mind  in  matters  relating  to  God.  No  photograph  of  a  man 
can  be  truer  than  the  portrayal  of  Peter  in  his  two  epistles.  The 
style  of  these  writings  is  that  of  a  man,  surcharged  with  an  ardor- 
ful  love  for  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians, 
which  were  dwellers,  not  citizens,  in  cities  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cap- 
padocia,  Asia,  Bithynia.  Tiberias  had  banished  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  Caligula  had  persecuted  them ;  Claudius  had  shown  them  lit- 
tle favor.  The  rabbis  and  Pharisees  cared  for  the  Temple  and  the 
Ezraitic  Jews;  to  the  Christian  Jew  the  most  helpful  word  would 
come  from  Peter ;  and  when  old  he  sends  to  them  these  unparalleled 
epistles  of  the  new  Testament.     These  Christian  Jews  according  to 
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Peter  were  a  chosen  generation,  being  called  in  Jesus  Christ ;  a 
royal  priesthood,  having  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  a  holy 
nation,  for  the  Christ-call  is  to  good  and  right  living;  a  peculiar 
people,  singled  out  by  their  manner  of  worship  in  assemblies,  by 
their  loyalty  to  the  emperor  in  matters  of  Caesar,  by  their  obedience 
to  employers  in  matters  of  service,  by  exemplary  conduct  in  mat- 
ters of  the  home-life,  by  continuance  in  well-doing  in  times  of  stress 
and  persecutions.  Every  day's  experience,  whether  in  prosperity  or 
adversity,  was  to  be  an  occasion  of  joy;  for  they  w'ere  doing  the 
will  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  in  these 
writings  of  Peter  any  world-wide  mode  of  expression,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  cosmopolitan  Paul.  The  environment  of  Palestine 
moulded  Peter  so  far  as  his  education  was  concerned.  The  close 
companionship,  he  held  with  Jesus,  consecrated  all  his  practical 
sense  and  resolute  independence  to  the  furtherance  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  who  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Our  every- 
da}'  man,  who  in  these  times  seeks  help  in  the  toilings  of  his  life, 
will  place  his  hand  in  the  hand  of  Peter  and  follow  him  in  the  way 
which  Jesus  led.  The  Theologian  with  his  dogma-fetters  will  laud 
Paul ;  but  their  will-of-the  wisp  vagaries,  coming  from  Contantine- 
iheolog}',  fascinating  as  they  are  as  mental  fabrications,  become 
shattered  when  they  fall  upon  the  rock-like  practical  religious  faitli 
of  Peter.  The  theology  of  Paul  will  ever  be  stimulating  to  the 
educated  Christian,  but  the  Constantine  and  Mediaeval  Pauline 
theology  have  had  their  value  in  days  gone  by;  to-day  they  have 
ceased  to  be  vitalizing  forces  in  our  strenuous  life.  We  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  Pauline  interpretation,  which  will  open  up  a  greater 
day  for  the  Christian  religion ;  but  until  this  interpretation  has  been 
given  us,  the  Petrine  theology  is  the  salvation  of  today's  world,  and 
it  is  summed  up  in  these  words.  Serve  God,  Serve  your  rulers,  Serve 
your  employers  honorably  and  for  God's  sake ;  Retain  good  morals 
in  the  family,  in  the  state,  in  your  own  life;  Believe  in  the  Son  of 
God,  in  Tlis  resurrection,  in  your  own  resurrection  and  in  access  to 
God  tlic  h'alhcr;  and  Wail  in  jialicncc  for  the  revelation  of  the 
glory  of  the  sons  of  (  iod. 
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(Concluded) 
V.     JAINS  AND  LOKAYATIKANS. 

THERE  were  also  two  sects  not  included  in  the  list  of  orthodox 
systems,  but  which  yet  exercised  a  very  noticeable  influence 
upon  the  readiness  with  which  those  systems  were  received  into  the 
minds  of  later  generations.     In  religious  heterodoxy   (so-called  by 
the  major  religions)   the  foremost  was  the  Jain   sect   founded  by 
Mahavira  an  older  contemporary  of  Buddha.     Like  early  Buddhism 
it  was  a  monastic  religion  which  denied  the  authority  and  moral 
sufficiency  of  the  Xedk  traditions ;  and  yet  its  greatest  "heresy"  was 
its  difference  with  the  Buddhists  on  the  point  of  the  soul's  real  ex- 
istence, for  the  Jains  emphasized  that  the  soul's  permanence  in  the 
cosmic  frame  is  all  that  will  enable  it  to  still  be  a  soul  when  it  has 
survived  this  earthly  vale   of   ignorance   and  the  latter's  incurred 
bondage  of  worldly  illusion.     This  phase  of  positive  psychology,  as 
well  as  the  defense  of  free  truth  against  logical  necessity  (Xyaya), 
was,  it  seems  from  the  Jainist  practice  commonly  made,  the  prime 
business  of  their  philosophy.     It  appeared  in  practically  every  argu- 
ment  favoring  the  Tattvika,  the  "real  possession"   or   "true  prm- 
ciples",  which  advocated  their  notion  of  what  constituted  absolute 
freedom  of  inquiry  into  a  preconceived  Reality  (which,  by  the  way, 
when  compared  with  our  western  standards,  seems  about  two-thirds 

irrational) A   good  philosophical  account  of  the  principles 

and  practices  of  the  Jains  may  be  found  in  Alfred  F.  R.  Hoernle  s 
"Uvasagadasao",  published  in  Calcutta,  1890. 

But  with  the  Lokayatika,  "those  who  turn  to  the  world  of 
sense",  the  foundation  as  well  as  most  of  the  procedure  was  alto- 
gether different.  Our  sense-experience  of  Nature  does  not  qualify 
us  to  hypothesize  any  sort  of  spiritual  or  psychic  Over-Soul;  even 
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individual  .>^ouls  are  little  else  than  tenuous  postulates.  The  doctrine 
of  empirical  sentiency  may  have  been  less  easily  nullified  or  adequate- 
ly opposed  by  the  orthodox  systems,  but  by  arranging  it  into  a 
philosophical  and  systematic  form  the  materialists  had  a  seemingly 
tenable  position  and  the  purely  speculative  intellectualism  commonly 
held  by  the  other  Hindu  thinkers  was  put  to  a  more  than  merely 
negative  exertion  to  refute  it.  The  great  majority  of  so-called 
refutations  amount  to  no  more  than  arguing  that  the  Lokayatikan 
materialists  must  be  considered  Tarkikas,  sophists  or  sceptics. 

Another  name  for  these  materialists  is  Charvakas,  after  a 
mythical  ogre  in  the  Mahabharata  on  whom  is  placed  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  maddening  heresy.  But  I  think  it  is  probable  that 
some  real  historical  character  by  that  name  lived  about  the  time 
the  doctrine  took  shape  and  perhaps  shared  in  the  ideas  if  not  the 
establishment  of  this  teaching.  Nevertheless,  it  is  claimed  that  in 
founding  this  school  of  philosophical  materialism  (presumably 
about  three  centuries  before  Kanada's  time)  Charvaka  had  the 
capable  collaboration  of  Urihaspati.  chai)lain  to  the  Vedic  gods 
someone  tells  us,  but  at  least  a  scholarly  man  whose  doctrines  are 
supposed  to  have  been  collected  together  and  edited  in  the  Barhas- 
patya  Sutra,  a  document  long  lost  except  for  a  few  scattered  quota- 
tions in  not-ahvays-reliable  commentaries  on  the  rival  darsanas  or 
schools.  It  is  perhaps  only  an  etymological  account  of  the  school's 
name. 

How'ever,  it  remained  for  the  most  part  a  negligible  movement 
until  the  advent  of  Makkhali  Gosali.  "the  Sage  with  the  Hairy 
Coat",  who  was  possibly  a  contemporary  of  Patanjali.  If  the  num- 
erous accounts  are  reliable  Makkhali  was  an  intellectual  paradox ; 
a  sort  of  Timon  who  had  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  douljt,  and  whose 
cynicism  was  not  grounded  so  much  on  vicarious  ]K\iorism  as  on  the 
crbve-coeur  underlying  all  self-culture.  The  burden  of  practically 
all  his  inconsistent  notions  is  given  in  one  of  the  few  rcinarks  which 
have  been  j)rescrved  to  us:  "The  human  soul,  as  the  Brahmans 
say.  may  ver\-  well  be  of  an  individual  nature;  but  is  no  more  thrui 
the  best  form  to  which  our  material  parts  have  so  far  felt  inclined. 

There  is  nf)  such   thing  as  j)ower    or    energy,    or    human 

strength  or  vigor Beings  are  essentially  material  structm"cs 

and  are  bent  this  way  and  that  by  their  fate  (Daiva.  organism)  and 
by  their  individual  nature  (Atmanya.  selfhood)". 

This  .•-cei)tical  sage  was  in  no  way  ambitious  to  be  a  ciistos 
inoriiiii  among  his  fellows,  InU  admitted  himself  to  be  simply  a  Loka- 
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yatikan  or  "sense-world  devotee".  y\nd  yet  in  his  doctrine  that 
religion  had  its  orioin  in  the  imposed  notions  of  a  few  cunning 
priests,  there  was  a  two-thousand-year  anticipation  of  an  almost 
identical  point  of  view  remarked  upon  by  the  encyclopedic  deists 
Diderot  and  d'Holbach  in  their  theological  doctrines. 

VI.     KRISHNA  AND  THE  BHAGAVaD— GITa. 

Early  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  century  B.  C.  when  Asoka's 
ethical  laws  had  become  widely  adopted  into  the  customs  of  north- 
ern India  and  the  Samkhya-Yoga  philosophies  were  coming  into 
vogue,  that  singularly  inspirational  poem  called  Bhagavad-Gita  or 
"Song  of  the  Holy  One"  was  first  inscribed.  The  Vedantism  which 
is  now  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  its  lines  is  the  result  of  later 
interpolations,  the  last  of  which  being  made  possibly  about  200 
A.  D.  Nevertheless  it  remains  to  us  a  poetic  summary  of  the  best 
and  noblest  teachings,  consolations  and  exhortations  to  be  derived 
from  all  the  preceding  religions  and  speculative  philosophies  from 
the  earliest  Upanishads  to  the  latest  Yoga  Sutras.  Garbe's  German 
translation  brings  out  the  pure  monism  of  its  philosophy  while  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  English  translation  emphasizes  the  almost  Christian 
tone  of  its  rehgion  and  ethics. 

However,  its  clearest  value  lies  in  the  sturdy  yet  tender  char- 
acter of  its  great  expositor  and  instructor,  Krishna  "the  Adorable 
One",  who  takes  human  form  and  appears  in  time  of  dire  need  to 
Arjuna  chief  of  chariots  under  the  blind  king,  Dritarashtra.  With 
Krishna,  a  man  in  the  moral  whirlpool  of  war  is  in  most  urgent  need 
of  philosophic  and  righteous  instruction ;  he  must  be  taught  and 
cautioned  to  see  things  in  their  true  perspective,  be  faithful  to 
divine  truth  and  considerate  of  his  highest  ethical  relations  and 
duties.  With  Krishna,  the  doctrinal  foundation  for  this  instruction 
is  to  be  had  in  the  Samkhya's  advocacy  of  an  ontological  dualism, 
of  a  mutually  independent  pair  of  realities,  Brahma  and  Prakriti ; 
and  in  the  Samkhya- Yoga's  two-fold  manner  of  knowing  truth — 
first,  by  the  subjective  means  of  the  renunciative  aljility  and  im- 
mutable calm  of  Brahma ;  and  second,  bv  means  of  the  meditation 
and  concentrative  intelligence  of  Purusha  (individual  soul)  dealing 
objectively  with  Prakriti  (external  universe). 

And  yet  on  this  latter  point  Krishna  held  that  the  Purusha  and 
the  Prakriti  are  but  two  elements  in  a  more  profound  and  real  unity 
of  the  Cosmos.  The  philosophic  foundation  was  that  this  monistic 
argument  leaves  no  room  for  Purusha  as  an  actual  reality  in  the 
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universe,  nor  docs  it  countenance  any  finite  source  of  activity  as 
adequate  to  attain  any  knowledi^e  of  truth  nor  hence  any  actual  re- 
demption from  the  misery  of  Hfe.  Purusha,  as  individual  mind,  is 
finite  both  in  structure  and  in  function  :  it  operates  in  the  limited 
zone  of  the  conditional  and  relative;  its  whole  art  and  apparatus 
is  subject  to  the  empirical  laws  of  time  and  space,  whence  it  becomes 
also  subject  to  the  Maya  of  sense-phenomena  and  the  Avidya  of 
trusting-  in  their  deliverances.  In  such  case  the  Prakriti  exercises 
the  superior  action ;  it  acts  on  and  tyrannizes  over  the  Purusha  which 
is  thus  rendered  inferior,  passive  and  weak  when  considered  in  re- 
lation to  any  real  knowledge,  practice  of  virtue,  worship  or  free- 
dom. The  Purusha  then  is  a  fit  ground  for  illusion  and  error.  It  is 
open  to  all  manner  of  affection  and  disaffection,  acting  both  irra- 
tional and  immodest.  It  is  perhaps  so  thoroughly  affected  by  the 
wonders  of  the  phenomenal  world  that  it  will  try  to  ''rationalize"  its 
errors  and  illusions  into  a  (specious)  system  of  truth: — a  point 
very  shrewdly  brought  out  in  a  philosophical  play  by  Krishna's 
famous  namesake,  Krishna  Mishra  who  flourished  about  1150  A.  D. 
In  this  play,  entitled  Prabodha  Chandrodaya  or  "Moonrise  of  In- 
telligence", King  Error  gives  out  results  of  mental  illusion  as  points 
of  philosophy,  and  is  refuted  only  when  the  wisdom  of  Pjrahma  is 
shown  superior  to  the  Ilinyana  ( w()rldl\-  wise)  lUiddha  and  the 
Hatha  (materialistic)  Yoga. 

lUu  in  the  15hagavad-riita  Krishna  is  the  "]nire-tongued"" 
spokesman  who  reaches  far  beyond  this  finitude  of  individual  mind, 
looks  through  the  sense-presentations  of  things  and  reads  pro- 
foundly the  deeper  principles  which  underlie  the  i)luralisni  of  ap- 
])arent  reality.  As  against  the  notions  of  the  Sarvastivadas  or  niain- 
tainers  of  all  existent  realities  (one  of  the  four  Ruddhistic  \'ail)- 
hasliikas.  a  sect  of  ''vernacular  intcrjjreters"  supi)ose(l  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pahula,  son  of  Sakyanumi )  a  Krishna  sees  in  these 
super-finite  principles  the  one  eternal  I  \  pe  of  Divine  Reality  su- 
])remc  o\er  the  separateness  of  individuality  and  the  relational 
foist  of  human  intellect.  This  Supreme  Reality  is  tlie  ultimate  fact 
of  all  being  (Astit\a,  uni\ersal  is-ness")  ;  not  only  of  the  real  ex- 
istence of  the  actual  l'ni\erse  as  an  (>iiuii])rcsi'nt  monistic  root  like 
the  Paraniatman  of  the  Iswai'a-phildsophcrs.  Inn  al>o  of  human  lac- 
ings and  the  imaginar\-  l)fiiiL;N  wliirh  art'  snp])(>sc'(l  to  inhabit  the 
intermediary  realms. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Samkhya  i'rarjichana  or  the  "Sam- 
khva  philoso])hv  ])recniincntl\'  establisluMl"    (  six  lectures  by  Tswara 
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Krishnana  on  Kapila's  Samkhya  Sutras),  the  great  problem  of  hu- 
manity has  been  reduced  to  the  single  question  of  how  to  do  away 
with  the  subtle  difference,  implied  herein,  between  consciousness 
(which  is  finite  and  mutable)  and  being  (which  is  super-finite  and 
indestructible).  The  sure-footed  manner  of  answering  this  ques- 
tion is  perhaps  the  honest  if  not  the  only  true  reason  why  Krishna 
has  been  habitually  considered  by  the  old  theopathic  Vedists  to  be 
the  eighth  incarnation  of  Vishnu  "the  Worker"  god  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  trinity. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  read  the  noble  Song  itself,  we  find  that 
Krishna  takes  on  the  form  of  a  charioteer  in  Dritarashtra's  army 
and  lays  down  to  the  immediate  attention  of  Arjuna  a  practical  solu- 
tion which  aims  to  free  humanity  from  its  vicious  circle  of  physical 
bondage  and  make  the  finite  self-soul  of  man  one  with  the  bound- 
less Soul-Self  of  Brahma.  Like  Vardhamana  (c.  490  B.  C),  one 
of  the  first  Jain  disciples  and  reputed  successor  to  Mahavira,  teach- 
ing his  true  followers  (the  so-called  Svetambara  Jains  who  were 
really  "white-robed"  Brahmo-Buddhist  ascetics)  the  ceaseless  prac- 
tice of  stern  resistance  to  the  six  leading  obstacles  to  human  free- 
dom: Kama,  lust;  Krupa,  anger;  Maddha,  pride;  Matsara,  vindic- 
tiveness  ;  Lokanyana,  worldliness  ;  and  Lopa,  greed  ; — Krishna  also 
laid  down  the  laws  according  to  whose  keeping  mankind  may  be 
redeemed  from  its  gross  worldly  pledge,  the  illusion,  ignorance  and 
passive  error  of  individual  existence.  And  by  constant  conformity 
to  this  functional  redemption  the  soul  of  man  may  be  rendered  one 
with  the  positive  activity  of  Brahma's  universal  Reality,  his 
Immutable  Goodness  and  his  Self-Realizing  function  of  control, 
balance,  peace,  perfection,  and  creative  harmony  in  both  the  human 
and  the  divine  realms.  This  condition  or  state  of  being  is  called 
Nirvana  (non-void),  the  absolute  equilibrium  of  Brahma  himself; 
and  yet  it  is  a  state  of  being  which  is  quite  possible  of  human  at- 
tainment, for  (in  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  songs)  does  not 
Krishna  identify  himself  with  the  highest  Brahm  with  an  "I  am  it" 
revelation  ?    Surely  here  was  Jaimini's  Sabdasruti  personified. 

Furthermore,  Krishna  might  very  well  qualify  to  replace 
Varuna  who,  from  the  earliest  Vedic  times  and  long  before  the 
quasi-rationahsm  of  the  Upanishadic  speculations,  had  been  con- 
sidered the  most  celestial  god  in  the  Hindu  pantheon,  the  founder  of 
the  mundane  moral  order,  its  preserver  in  the  conscientious  hea;rt  of 
man,  and  the  detector  and  forgiver  of  human  error  and  transgres- 
sion.   It  was  in  a  similar  capacity  that  Krishna  served  the  practical 
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guidance  of  mankind  in  \  icw  of  the  i)(issil)ilit}'  of  the  apotheosis  of 
soul,  of  the  identification  of  human  and  di\ine  Intelligence.  This  pos- 
sibility is  founded  on  the  three  principal  paths  of  human  aspiration  ; 
positive  action,  faithfulness  (love  or  devotion)  and  meditation-with- 
out-seed.  Each  of  these  paths  is  in  turn  to  be  directed  and  qualified 
by  its  degree  of  control,  simplicity,  and  concentration  of  all  our 
energies,  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual.  Whence,  with  the  proper 
application  of  attention  and  industry,  these  three  paths  are  sufficient 
to  lead  the  Seeker  to  the  Holy  Truth,  the  Divine  Goodness,  and  the 
Spiritual  Beauty  of  the  Cosmos.  Only  in  the  efficiency  of  their 
constant  pursuit  do  they  become  a  means  adequate  to  our  glorious 
destiny. 

Like  Bharata  (the  poet-sage  of  old  who  by  his  pious  life  and 
penance  won  the  generosity  of  Sarasvati,  wife  of  Brahma,  goddess 
of  speech  and  music,  and  inventress  of  the  Dcvanagari  Sanskrit), 
Krishna  rated  tlie  ])ractical  as  more  primarily  important  than  the 
theoretical.  He  emphasized  the  point  that  to  gain  the  positive  ])ower 
of  the  Paramatman  or  Supreme  Soul-Self,  the  seeker  must  have 
ceaseless  and  tireless  control  over  his  pettv,  personal  aims,  desires 
and  motives ;  that  to  attain  the  blissful  state  of  Spiritual  Love, 
lirahmabhakti  or  devotion  to  the  Deity,  the  aspiring  seeker  must  be 
simple  and  humbly  pure  of  heart  and  mind,  not  self-assertive,  lux- 
ury-loving nor  possession-grasping,  which  are  the  worst  perhaps  of 
all  human  \ices.  In  a  nut-shell  Krishna  made  it  a  practical  neces- 
sity of  the  moral  life  that  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  reach  the  highest 
ideal,  the  plane  of  Divine  Wisdom  and  Spiritual  Being,  the  aspirant 
must  renounce  totally  and  absolutely  the  oblique  demands  of  the 
Manas  or  lower  mind  and  its  sensuous  imagination.  lie  must  irre- 
vocably turn  away  from  this  lower  mind  and  embrace  the  higher, 
the  Path  of  the  Three  Reasons,  Triyatarkadharma  ;  like  the  true 
Jnanayogi  he  must  constantly  meditate  on  the  eternal  truth  of 
Brahma's  Realty,  and  concentrate  all  his  energies  to  a  focu^  on  this 
'hreefold  ])ath  to  Divine  Wisdom. 

This  is  the  life  of  .Nirvana  and  Immutable  IMiss  as  Krishna 
described  it  and  to  which  he  exliortcd  Arjuna  in  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  documents  of  religious  iiiNtruction—the  Bhagaviid-Gita. 
As  the  \'e(lanta-Mimam<a  system  had  been  empliasized  as  ihe  pal- 
tern  for  the  only  religio-philosophical  life,  so  Krishnaism  was  soon 
looked  u])on  as  its  peer,  for  here  were  practical  ctlu'cal  laws  to  sup- 
plement the  bare  theoretical  chronicle  of  Keality.  Where  the  Vedanta 
had  been  founded  upon  the  hymnal  aspiration  of  the  \  edas  and  the 
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Upanishadic  speculations,  Krishna  adopted  the  ground  estabHshed 
by  the  Sutra  writers  and  the  ascetic  sages  of  old,  and  based  his  re- 
ligious education  of  man.  not  on  mere  ceremonial  priestcraft  and  idle 
presumptions  of  finite  acquisition,  but  on  honest  ethical  construction, 
practical  religious  eil'ort.  and  true  ennoblement  of  soul. 


RETARDED  EVOLUTION. 

BY  H.   R.   VANDERBYLL. 

IX  THE  May  issue  of  The  Open  Court  a  splendid  article  appeared 
under  the  title,  "Retarded  Evolution"',  by  T.  Swann  Harding. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticise  the  article  in  question  merely  for 
the  sake  of  being  critical.  I  heartily  sympathize  with  Mr.  Harding's 
main  viewpoint.  His  ideas  concerning  healthy  development  of  soul 
and  intellect  coincides  with  my  own.  But,  somehow,  Mr.  Harding's 
article,  to  me  at  least,  embodies  not  so  much  a  statement  as  well  as 
a  (juestion.  That  question  is :  why  does  the  average  man  not  like 
the  things  that  are  instructive  to  the  mind  and  elevating  to  the  soul  ? 

It  is  a  question  which  has  been  asked  l)y  all  those  who  medi- 
tate on  the  mysttry  of  being  and  who  love  the  beauties  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  also  a  question  which  has  seldom  been  answered  in  an 
impartial  maimer.  The  emotions  which  a  Chopin  aroused  in  me 
once  served  as  a  standard  that  judged  and  condenmed  the  appar- 
ently crude  emotions  of  my  fellow  man.  Goethe,  Shakcsjieare, 
Emerson,  brought  out  in  somber  relief  the  stupidity  and  tlie  i)cr- 
vcrseness  of  the  average  man. 

But  the  simple  truth  is,  though  our  prejudice  rather  stul)- 
bornly  refuses  to  recognize  it,  that  man  cannot  be  educated,  coaxed, 
or  threatened  to  like  certain  things,  llis  likes  and  dislikes  are  part 
of  his  make-up.  Or,  better,  they  l)ctray  ils  nature.  They  roughly 
indicate  how  far  along  the  road  of  human  devclopnienl  the  in- 
(li\idnal   has   traveled. 

In  this  case,  as  in  all  i)roblenis  touching  on  human  existence, 
we  nuist  consider  individuality.  It  is  sonu-tliing  which  w  <,•  do  not 
consider  enough.  W'e  admit  lliat  there  arc  no  two  i)co])lc  alike. 
But  we  fail  to  see  tlie  fundamental  truth  of  naiure  at  which  our 
admission  hints.  And  we  certainly  retard  our  admission 
every  time  that  we  judge  our  fellow  by  ourselves,  i.  e., 
our  mental,  mor;d  and  .artistic  selves.      l'"or  tliis  is  really  what  we 
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do  when  we  think  of  our  erring"  fellownian  in  connection  with 
Emerson  or  Beethoven.  IVe  are  the  ones  who  seem  to  be  capable  of 
appreciating  the  great  thinkers  and  composers,  and  it  surprises  //_v 
that  the  average  man  fails  to  appreciate  them,  and  that  he  is  not  the 
least  bit  interested  in  what  they  wrote  or  composed. 

Our  likes  and  dislikes,  however,  whether  they  concern  litera- 
ture, music  or  recreation,  roughly  hint  at  a  certain  degree  of  hu- 
man development.  And  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  human  de- 
velopment as  there  are  stars  in  the  sky — a  fact  which  we  admit  to 
be  true  in  theory  but  not  in  practice.  Theoretically,  we  divide  hu- 
manity into  races  that  represent  different  degrees  of  civilization. 
We  dimly  recognize  that  one  nation  belonging  to  a  certain  race  is 
superior,  intellectually,  morally  and  artistically,  to  another  belong- 
ing to  the  same  race.  Thus  we  place  milestones  along  the  road  of 
human  progress.  We  err,  however,  in  that  we  do  not  line  this  road 
with  an  unbroken,  closely  packed  row  of  such  milestones.  We  do 
not  seem  to  grasp  that  there  are  innumerable  products  of  human 
evolution  that  gradually  fill  the  intellectual  and  moral  gap  between 
ignorant,  beastly  John  and  brilliant,  unselfish  Harry. 

The  supreme  mistake  which  we  make  in  practice  is  that  we 
do  not  consider  individuality  at  all,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
our  own.  We  are  deeply  impressed  with  what  zve  do,  thi^k,  or  like, 
and  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable 
that  our  fellow  being  does,  thinks,  likes  or  dislikes  as  we  do. 
And  so  we  send  missionaries  to  savages  to  present  them  with  a 
religion  which  is  absolutely  foreign  to  their  nature  and  understand- 
ing. Not  merely  this!  We  actually  ignore  the  existence  of  step- 
ping stones  between  the  savage  and  the  genius — stepping  stones  of 
intellectual  and  moral  development.  We  would  present  a  hetero- 
geneous humanity,  with  a  billion  degrees  of  brain-development, 
with  a  single  religion.  It's  impossible,  of  course,  as  facts  clearly 
prove. 

But  not  only  religion,  also  literature  and  music,  painting  and 
art  in  general,  would  we  choose  for  and  force  upon  our  fellow 
being.  Forttmately  or  unfortunately,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  are 
never  successful  in  an  undertaking  of  this  sort.  We  generally 
end  with  bitter  criticism  or  condemnation,  realizing  inwardly  tliat 
we  are  face  to  face  with  a  hopeless  task.  If  we  could  only  realize 
that  thoughts,  ideals,  conceptions  of  beauty,  reveal  the  inner  man, 
the  mysterious  personality  which  is  evolving,  should  we  not  then  be 
more  willing  to  let  nature  take  its  course?     Or  should  we  conclude 
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that  evolution  in  many  cases  is  slow  and  sluggish,  or  that  its  pro- 
gress has  been  retarded  in  some  inexplicable  manner? 

I  think  that  such  a  conclusion  can  only  be  forced  upon  us  by 
our  impatience,  by  our  ardent  desire  to  see  humanity  on  a  single 
intellectual  and  moral  level,  which  also  is  our  own.  Impartial  ob- 
servation and  reasoning  should  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  evolu- 
tion, which  is  the  deity's  eternal  weaving  of  the  wel)  of  existence, 
must  be  beyond  reproach  and  al)ove  criticism.  There  is  only  one 
present  possible.  It  is  here.  now.  To  imagine  a  different  present 
than  the  one  existing  is  to  imagine  the  gross  imperfections  of  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  perfect. 

Evolution  never  jumps.  It  follows  the  alphabet  of  creation  in 
a  mathematical  and  logical  manner.  If  to-day  it  says  a,  then  to- 
morrow it  will  say  b,  not  .r  or  c.  Humanity  does  not  consist  of 
blackguards  and  saints,  of  savages  and  genii.  There  are  innumer- 
able intermediate  stages  of  human  development  that  link  these,  ex- 
tremes. Between  ignorance  and  wisdom,  how  many  ditfcrent  coni- 
i)inations  of  ignorance  and  wisdom  can  be  found?  Immorality  and 
morality  meet  almost  imperceptibly.  And  likewise  in  music,  there 
are  instances  where  the  naked  rythm  that  charms  the  savage  blends 
with  melody  to  produce  music.  In  poetry  this  rythm  becomes  the 
background  against  whicii  the  sublimity  of  thought  must  loom  up. 

The  closer  man  is  to  the  savage  state,  the  cruder  and  the  more 
primitive  are  his  thoughts,  his  morals,  and  his  art.  If  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  di\e  into  the  depths  of  humanity,  we  must 
confess  that  quite  a  Ijit  of  the  savage  is  still  clinging  to  us.  Mani- 
cures and  tailor-made  clothes  cannot  hide  that  fact.  And  the  sort 
of  music  that  we  like,  or  the  books  that  we  love  to  read,  or  the 
nature  of  our  recreations,  will  reveal  it.  judging  from  the  indif- 
ference displayed  by  the  a\erage  man  towards  the  great  writers, 
thinkers  and  artists,  humanity  is  not  as  remote  from  tlic  savage 
state  as  we  sometimes  fondly  dream.  We  hnw  but  lo  analyze 
])opu]ar  literature,  music,  or  recreations,  to  Inid  the  jiriniitive  in 
man  hidden  in  a  veneer  of  modernity  and  civilization. 

I  low  does  the  savage  in  man  cx])rcss  itself?  In  love  for  self, 
in  intense  seif-centercdnes^.  in  prc-historic  times  when  evohuion 
operated  through  simpler  channels  the  hclly  was  the  individual's 
main  concern.  His  feelings  were  reached  through  his  stomach, 
and  his  mental  life,  his  art,  and  liis  feasts  wi're  foiuideil  on  ;ii)petite. 
To-day  it  is  .Mb!  which  concerns  the  individual  most.  And  so  long 
as  this  thought  for  and  of  MM  is  all-predominant,  true  civilization 
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is  still  in  an  embryonic  state.  When  I  stated  that  there  are  as  many 
degrees  of  human  development  as  there  are  stars  in  the  sky,  I  had 
in  mind  the  innumerable  degrees  of  love  for  ME  which  we  en- 
counter. It  is  what  evolution  secretly  tries  to  moderate,  this 
originally  intense  self-centeredness.  Its  gradual  destruction  means 
growing  enlightenment,  increasing  knowledge  of  the  universe, 
greater  appreciation  of  and  love  for  beauty. 

The  most  intense  self-centeredness  we  find  in  the  savage,  the 
least  intense  in  the  highly  developed  human  being.  If  we  so  desire, 
we  may  penetrate  beyond  the  domain  of  man  into  that  of  the 
animal  kingdom  and  find  a  still  deeper  darkness  enveloping  the  in- 
dividual. Further  than  this,  we  may  consider  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, say.  a  tree.  There  it  stands,  rooted  in  the  soil,  its  limbs  reach- 
ing towards  the  warm  sky,  utterly  unaware  of  the  existence  of  an 
infinite,  many-membered  universe.  It  is  only  sensitive  to  the  im- 
pressions that  benefit  or  harm  its  being,  such  as  are  caused  by  the 
sun,  by  the  wind,  by  rain. 

On  a  higher  level  of  evolutionary  development,  among  human 
beings,  we  find  impressions  that  reach  the  individual  from  the 
external  world  limited  to  just  a  few  that  immediately  concern  his 
ME.  Such  a  person  is  undeveloped.  His  being  is  surrounded  by 
darkness,  and  the  one  thing  of  which  he  is  constantly  aware  is  his 
ME.  Impressions  and  emotions  are  few  and  unvaried,  experience 
is  of  a  simple  and  uniform  nature,  and  knowledge  of  the  universe 
is  of  course  almost  completely  absent.  We  find  his  particular  de- 
gree of  development  revealed  in  his  thoughts,  his  actions,  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  his  loves  and  hates. 

The  being  of  the  little  self-centered  person  is  highly  sensitive 
to  impressions  from  the  external  world.  An  infinite  universe  ex- 
ists to  him,  stirs  his  soul,  arouses  his  intellect.  To  him  exist,  as  a 
consequence,  mystery,  thought,  knowledge,  emotion,  experience, 
sadness,  beauty.  We  admire  him  on  account  of  the  astonishing  ab- 
sence of  thought  of  self  in  him,  on  account  of  his  utter  devotion 
to  science,  to  art,  to  philosophy,  or  to  humanity.  We  praise  him 
for  his  intelligence,  his  goodness,  his  unselfishness,  his  great  love 
for  beauty.  But  there  is  no  praise  due  him.  His  intellectual, 
artistic  or  moral  qualities  belong  to  him  as  perfume  belongs  to  the 
rose.    They  are  the  necessary  expressions  of  his  particular  being. 

Here  is  the  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize.  Xo  man  is  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in 
life.     The  simple  truth  is  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  his  being. 
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The  cniotiuns  that  penetrate  into  his  soul  do  so  hecause  his  soul  is 
what  it  is.  The  thoughts  that  awaken  in  his  brain  are  determined 
by  the  quality  of  his  gray  matter.  We  unthinkingly  wish  that  our 
neighbor  would  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  philosophers, 
that  he  would  read  serious  and  mind-cultivating  literature.  These 
days,  opportunity  for  intellectual  development  presents  itself  al- 
most everywhere.  And  why  then  does  he  not  avail  himself  of  that 
opportunity?  Perverseness,  we  say,  or  indifference,  or  laziness. 
Nothing  of  the  kind !  He  turns  his  back  to  opportunity  because  he 
does  not  recognize  it.  It  is  not  opportunity  to  him  and  for  him. 
It  offers  intellectual  development  which  is  not  required  by  his  par- 
ticular intellect. 

Give  the  fishes  their  water,  and  the  birds  their  air!  Milk  for 
babies,  and  meat  for  the  grown  man,  says  the  Bible.  Also,  render 
unto  Cseesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.  Allow  the  individual  be- 
ing its  corresponding  expressions  of  ignorance  or  wisdom,  of  ugli- 
ness or  beauty.  If  knowledge  be  a  pearl,  shci41  not  he  who  is  in- 
capable of  assimilating  it  trample  upon  it,  if  not  viciously  then  at 
least  blindly?  Was  it  not  Jesus,  the  Christ,  who  fully  recognized 
and  considered  the  limitations  of  man  as  an  individual  being?  His 
disciples  were  carefully  chosen  by  Him.  And  if  we  translate  the 
symbolic  and  poetic  language  of  the  Bible  into  plain,  modern  Eng- 
lish, we  read  that  He  addressed  them  as  follows :  "Gentlemen,  you 
are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  grasp  the  mysteries  of  the  universe. 
I,  your  teacher,  therefore  speak  to  you  plainly,  calling  things  by 
their  right  names,  acquainting  you  with  all  that  I  know.  I'.ut  the 
average  man  is  incapable  of  understanding  such  matters.  For  that 
reason  do  I  speak  to  him  in  parables.  He  will  extract  from  these 
parables  such  truth  as  his  brain  is  able  to  digest."" 

There  is  a  very,very  old  saying:  Where  there  is  a  pupil,  there 
is  a  teacher.  This  saying  embodies  one  of  the  most  marvelous  laws 
of  life,  viz.,  the  law  of  intellectual  and  moral  supply  and  demand. 
What  most  of  us  do  not  realize  is  that  the  things  needed  for  the  im- 
mediate de\'elopment  of  our  intellect  and  of  our  soul  are  scattered 
through  life  and  through  the  universe.  The  fact  to  which  we  are 
completely  blind  is  that  the  human  l)cing  himself,  in  most  cases 
unknowingl)',  from  that  unhniited  supply  i)icks  the  very  things 
needed  for  his  immediate  intellectual,  moral  and  si)iritual  develop- 
ment. The  sup])ly  in  cpiestion  consists  in  many  instances  of  ex- 
])erience  with  its  resulting  impressions  and  emotions.  In  other  in- 
stances   it    is    represented   by   books,   teachers,   mu^ig.      In    short, 
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contact  vvitli  life,  ultimately  with  the  universe,  is  what  develops  the 
human  being. 

Experience  teaches  us  daily,  yearly,  and  has  taught  man  through 
all  the  ages,  that  action,  thought,  likes  and  dislikes,  cannot  be  pre- 
scribed for  the  individual.  Yet  there  are  teachers,  it  will  be  re- 
marked, instructive  books,  and  other  instruments  of  education  and 
development.  So  there  are.  But  whether  there  shall  be  a  pupil 
depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  individual  whom  the  teacher 
desires  to  teach.  Our  pride  in  the  successful  conversion  of  a  hu- 
man soul  to  higher  and  better  things  is  pardonable.  However,  if 
credit  be  due  the  teacher,  an  equal  amount  of  credit  is  due  the 
pupil.  P"or  it  is  the  pupil  who  creates  the  teacher  and  not  the  teacher 
the  pupil.  The  pupil  being  what  he  is,  mentally  and  morally,  de- 
mands the  teacher's  instruction  for  his  immediate  development  were 
he  representing  either  a  higher  or  a  lower  degree  of  intellectual  antl 
.moral  development,  the  teacher  should  have  nothing  to  teach  him. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  such  teachers  whose  words  fall  on 
deaf  ears,  either  because  they  are  above  or  below  the  average  de- 
velopment of  their  audience.  They  have  an  audience  nevertheless, 
to  whose  minds  and  souls  their  thoughts  and  ideas  are  necessary 
tonics.  Souls  and  intellects  are  not  alike:  they  are  similar.  They 
differ  in  degree  of  development.  Hence  many  religions  for  many 
groups  of  souls  that  huddle  together  on  certain  sections  of  the 
road  of  human  progress.  Each  religion  reveals  the  average  de- 
velopment of  its  worshipper,  and  furnishes  the  sort  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  food  which  his  nature  demands.  Take  it  away  from 
him,  his  religion,  and  what  will  you  give  in  return?  A  better  one, 
one  more  closely  approaching  truth?  He  shall  refuse  it,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  or  he  shall  pronounce  it  of  the  devil.  A 
Dutch  saying  has  it,  that  the  peasant  does  not  eat  what  he  does 
not  know^ 

And  so  we  can  never  hope  for  a  single  literature  for  a  single 
humanity.  There  are  all  sorts  of  written  things  for  all  sorts  of 
people.  What  one  person  likes,  the  other  does  not  like.  Such  likes 
and  dislikes  are  determined  by  what  a  person  is,  fundamentally. 
They  tell  you  how  far  evolution  has  progressed  in  moulding  his 
particular  being.  His  literature  is  the  language  that  he  speaks. 
Address  him  not  in  a  language  foreign  to  him!  And  the  music 
which  he  likes  is  the  song  of  his  soul.  Give  him  different  music, 
and  you  produce  a  discord ! 

But  because  there  are  many  people  who  love  foxtrot  music 
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only,  and  who  limit  themselves  to  the  reading  of  cheap  literature. 
we  should  not  conclude  that  they  are  the  representatives  of  a  re- 
tarded evolution.  We  are  tempted  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion 
because  we  know  of  Chopin  and  Beethoven,  Goethe  and  Emerson, 
and  because  we  are  able  to  appreciate  their  genius.  But  the  leaders 
of  the  human  race  do  iiot  point  an  accusing  finger  at  evolution,  no 
more  than  Jesus,  the  Christ,  embodied  a  living  condemnation  of  the 
entire  human  race.  On  the  contrary,  they  hint  at  the  definite  plans 
of  evolution  concerning-  the  moulding  of  the  individual.  They 
furnish  us  with  an  idea  regarding  the  nature  of  some  of  the  ma- 
terials to  be  used  by  her  in  her  future  moulding  process.  As  evolu- 
tion, however,  is  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  and  not  a  series  of 
spontaneous  creations,  w^e  may  not  expect  either  of  the  present  or 
of  the  future  to  produce  nothing  but  lovers  of  Emerson  and  Beeth- 
oven. The  clay  which  the  mysterious  potter  is  kneading  at  pres- 
ent is  coarse  or  refined  or  of  intermediate  quality.  And  a  long, 
long  time  will  be  required  before  the  coarse  clay  shall  have  been 
manipulated  sufiiciently  to  produce  a  high-grade  vessel. 

Human  society,  moreover,  would  be  an  impossibility  were  every 
one  of  us  capable  of  appreciating  and  understanding  the  great  artists 
and  thinkers.  Society  needs  its  rag-time  lovers  and  prize-fight  fans 
as  well  as  its  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  a  Beethoven.  The  commun- 
ity must  consist  of  members  who  re])rcsent  different  degrees  of 
development  in  order  to  be  a  community.  For  the  activity  of  the 
member,  as  well  as  his  literary  and  artistic  taste,  express  what  he 
is,  fundamentally.  And  he  is  usefully  active  in  behalf  of  ihe  com- 
munity in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  his  being.  It  would  be  a 
calamity  to  business  if  the  businessman  were  constantly  pondering 
over  the  mysteries  of  existence.  Neither  Mr.  Harding  nor  1  would 
write  the  kind  of  articles  that  we  write  were  we  businessmen  at 
heart. 

No,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  evolution.  Involution  works 
on  individual  cases,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  raise  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  humans  to  a  common  high  level  of  (le\eloi)ment.  There 
must  be  degrees  of  (levelo])mcnt  lest  the  comnuniity  ])erisb.  There 
must  be  degrees  so  that  v;\ch  nicnihcr  of  sociclx.  l)cing  usefully 
active  in  accordance  with  his  nature,  may  contribute  towards  pre- 
serving the  whole.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  man  caimot  coax 
evoliuion  t(»  work  f;isler,  to  skip  a  few  stages  of  licr  moulding 
process,  liuman  exolution  is  first  of  all  in  man.  not  outside  him. 
Man  evolves  himself,  merely  by  being  what  he  is,  and  by  rubbing 
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gently  or  violently  against  life,  nature,  the  universe.  The  manner 
in  which  the  external  world  shall  impress  him  depends  entirely  on 
the  nature  of  his  being. 

There  is  an  average  development,  of  course,  lying  midway 
between  the  lowest  and  the  highest.  It  expresses  average  thought, 
average  ideal,  average  moral,  average  taste.  It  not  only  expresses 
these  things,  but  demands  them.  Rag-time  music  and  religions  are 
made  by  man.  He  permits  their  existence  by  patronizing  them. 
Governments,  good  or  bad,  are  not  forced  upon  him :  he  tolerates 
them.  Thriving  newspapers  and  magazines  owe  their  success  to  the 
fact  that  they  supply  something  which  the  average  man  wants. 
Leagues  of  nations  are  failures  because  average  humanity  has  not 
developed  sufficiently  to  desire  them. 

Unhappy  the  man  who  imagines  that  he  can  give  man  wdiat  he 
does  not  want ! 

Unhappy  Wilson  who  foolishly  and -vainly  tried  to  raise  the 
level  of  development  of  the  human  world  to  his  own  regions  of 
idealism!  Unhappy  "Tiger''  of  France  who  continued  to  hear 
thunder  and  war  when  the  average  man  had  sickened  of  the  noise ! 
Unhappy  any  man  who  gives  his  best  mind  and  soul  for  the  vain 
purpose  of  influencing  the  activities  of  wise  evolution ! 

That  we  are  compelled  to  let  nature  take  her  quiet  and  wise 
course,  should  not  be  a  source  of  discouragement  to  us.  If  we  are 
observant,  we  do  not  merely  notice  progress  in  individual  cases, 
but  we  see  average  development  reaching  out  for  higher  and 
better  things.  Here  in  California,  which  is  my  home,  such 
groping  for  the  ideal  is  very  noticeable.  Mr.  Harding  being 
a  lover  of  music.  I  shall  refer  to  this  subject.  In  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  there  are  innumerable  cafeterias  where  the 
seventy-five-dollar-a-month  clerk  eats  his  frugal  lunch.  Many 
young  patrons  cannot  afford  to  spend  more  than  twenty-five  cents 
for  their  meal.  However,  there  is  music  with  their  meal,  which  is 
an  attraction.  The  nature  of  the  music  is  surprising.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  Wagner,  of  Schubert,  of  Schumann.  There  is  also  an 
occasional  splash  of  ragtime,  of  course. 

There  are  moving  picture  halls  in  that  city — admission  twenty- 
five  and  fifty  cents — where  a  fifty-piece  orchestra  plays  beautiful 
Sunday  morning  concerts.  None  of  the  great  composers  is  omitted 
from  the  program.  Again,  occasionall}',  a  rag-time  piece  is  offered. 
The  same  procedure  is  being  followed  every  Sunday  in  Golden  Gate 
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Parlv — classical  music  with  a  dash  of  foxtrot — where  the  iniinense 
crowds  of  listeners  would  suggest  the  existence  of  a  city  of  lovers 
of  good  music. 

Such  symptoms  must  seem  encouraging  to  the  good-music 
lover.  They  reveal  the  fact  tliat  the  a^•erage  soul  is  gradually  be- 
coming finer  strung,  and  that  feeling  and  emotion  are  in  the  process 
of  evolving.  Nor  should  it  be  imagined  that  circumstances,  condi- 
tions and  surroundings  retard  or  alter  the  course  of  evolution. 
That  which  is  in  a  man  will  express  itself  in  spite  of  external  con- 
ditions. I  know  of  a  department  of  a  local  oil  refinery  where  four 
of  its  fifteen  employes  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  classical 
music.  The  man  who  runs  the  air-compressors  has  heard  most 
of  the  world's  famous  singers  and  pianists.  On  the  graveyard- 
shift,  when  things  happen  to  be  dull,  discussions  take  place  on  chem- 
istry, physics,  astronomy,  philosophy,  that  would  startle  the  super- 
intendent, were  he  able  to  hear  them. 

On  the  whole,  I  find  the  moving  finger  of  evolution  more 
visible  among  average  men  than  among  the  wealthy  and  so-called 
educated  people.  The  people  of  America  are  evolving  visibly.  I 
have  no  doubt  about  it.  And  that  they  have  already  evolved  be- 
yond the  intellectual  and  moral  level  of  the  average  European  man 
w'ill  be  revealed  by  a  close  study  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  I  do  not  deny  that  great  intellectual  and  artistic  genii 
were  and  are  being  produced  in  Europe.  I  honor  them  in  silence, 
and  greedily  accept  the  gifts  of  truth  and  beauty  which  they  offer 
to  the  world.  But  these  men  are  like  mountain  summits  rising  high 
above  the  level  land,  their  peaks  hidden  in  an  impenetrable  mist. 
The  intellectual  gap  l)etween  the  liuropean  worker  and  the  Europ- 
ean leaders  of  thought  and  art  is  too  immense.  The  same  thing 
cannot  be  said  about  the  American  people.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that 
Emerson  should  be  read  more  widely.  But  I  have  found  many  of 
I'jiierson's  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  plain,  common  people 
who  had  never  read  his  essays.  I  have  seen  those  people 
Ih'c  their  thoughts.  And  I  lia\e  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  averai^^e  development  of  the  American  people  is  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  people.  Why  should  this  not  be  so? 
I'^xolution  surely  finds  favorable  conditions  on  American  soil  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  better  race.  If  my  contention  be  true 
that  higher  human  development  means  a  less  intense  degree  of 
sclf-centeredness  with  its  corresponding  expressions  of  broad- 
mindedness,   unselfishness,   and   love   for  knowledge,  shall   we  not 
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naturally  seek  this  development  here?  The  vastness  of  the  coun- 
try, the  struggles  with  and  the  conquests  of  nature,  the  various 
thoughts  and  emotions  contributed  by  immigrants,  are  not  these 
things  harmonious  with  the  presence  of  a  broadminded,  generous 
people  ? 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 

DEVIL  STORIES:  AN  ANTHOLOGY.  Selected  and  Edited  With  In- 
troduction and  Critical  Comments.  By  Maximilian  J.  Rudwin. 
New  York:    Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1921.     Pp.  xx-332.     Price:    $2.50  net. 

Starting  from  the  supposition  that  in  all  the  regions  of  mythical 
imagination  "the  Personality  of  Evil  has  had  the  strongest  attraction 
for  the  mind  of  man",  the  author  of  this  book,  well  known  to  our 
readers  through  a  number  of  diabolistic  studies  which  he  has  been  con- 
tributing to  The  Open  Court,  has  started  the  publication  of  a  remark- 
able series  of  volumes  on  the  various  aspects  of  diabolical  literature  to 
be  issued  under  the  general  heading  of  Devil  Lore.  Of  this  series  the 
present  collection  of  devil  stories  is  the  first. 

The  twenty  tales  brought  together  between  the  covers  of  this  book 
have  been  taken  from  many  lands  and  languages  and  represent  a  wide 
range  of  satanic  tradition  and  lore.  They  extend  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present  day  and  are  from  the  literature  of  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
Russia,  Germany  and  other  countries  as  well  as  from  that  of  England 
and  America.  A  number  of  the  stories  are  familiar  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  although  the  greater  part  is  out  of  his  reach  in  any  other  edition. 
It  is,  however,  the  conception  of  such  a  compilation  that  makes  it  unique. 
For  the  first  time  has  the  vague  and  varied  diabolical  literature  been 
presented  in  a  convenient  and  comprehensive  collection.  The  author  has 
approached  a  new  and  hitherto  unanthologized  field.  A  book  of  this 
sort  has  never  appeared  in  English  or  in  any  other  language,  for  that 
matter.  This  effort  is  particularly  interesting  now  in  the  contemporary 
vogue  of  supernatural  and  psychical  subjects.  But  while  the  interest 
in  ghost-stuff,  which  is  now  being  thru.'^t  upon  the  reading  public,  is  an 
indication  of  the  revival  of  superstition,  the  interest  in  Devil  Lore  is 
to  be  accounted  for  on  other  and  far  more  romantic  grounds. 

The  selection  is  judicious.  In  this  wonderfully  interesting  col- 
lection of  short  stories  you  will  find  many  masterpieces  of  mirth  and 
marvel,  of  mystery  and  magic.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  stories — the 
names  of  their  writers  fully  guarantee  their  literary  value.  The  list 
of  the  authors  is  the  roll-call  of  the  masters  of  fiction.  Among  the 
names  are  Machiavelli,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  Baudelaire,  Anatole 
France,  Fernan,  Caballero,  Gogol,  Gorky,  Thackeray,  Richard  Garnett, 
Washington  Irving,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  John   Masefield. 
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In  addition  to  the  interest  in  good  stories  well  told,  an  opportunity 
is  offered,  as  they  rub  shoulders  in  this  book,  for  observation  of  the 
different  aspects  in  which  the  devil  has  been  viewed  by  the  various 
authors.  For  each  story  reflects  the  personal,  national  and  temporal 
traits  of  its  author.  This  collection  of  devils  are  the  self-portrayinj? 
creations  of  their  authors,  their  countries  and  their  times.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  learji  how  the  personification  and  presentation  of  evil  will 
draw  out  the  most  hidden  thoughts  of  man.  Washington  Irving's  Old 
Scratch  is  a  typical  New  Englander,  while  the  devil  of  Poe  is  redolent 
of  the  Southern  soil.  Gogol's  fiend  is  as  typically  Russian  as  Hauff's 
is  German,  and  he  is  as  much  of  a  Ukrainian  peasant  as  Gorky's  is  a 
melancholy,   morbid    Russian    intellectual. 

The  collection  opens  with  Oscar  Francis  Mann's  highly  poetical  tale 
"The  Devil  in  a  Nunnery",  a  modern  version  of  a  medieval  legend.  The 
Devil  enters  a  convent,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  and  plays  on  his 
"cithern"  for  the  entertainment  of  the  nuns.  Slyly  he  drifts  into  the 
most  voluptuous  music  and  the  nuns  are  overcome  with  memories, 
memories  that  should  be  dead.  The  effect  is  so  disastrous  that  a  fast 
is  ordered  as  expiation  for  the  next  day.  The  next  story  is  "Belphagor, 
or  The  Marriage  of  the  Devil"  by  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  who  was  him- 
self regarded  in  England  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Devil.  The  story 
opens  in  the  infernal  regions.  The  judges  in  hell  are  perplexed.  Almost 
every  man  that  arrives  complains  that  his  wife  was  responsible  for  his 
downfall.  They  wish  to  be  fair  in  pronouncing  their  sentences  upon 
the  sinful  men,  and  appoint  a  committee  of  one  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter. Belphegor  is  delegated  to  go  up  on  earth,  stay  there  ten  years,  get 
married  and  come  back  and  report.  What  happened  to  this  poor  devil 
in  his  matrimonial  adventures  will  have  to  be  read  in  full  to  be 
appreciated. 

Of  the  other  less  familiar  stories  "The  Devil's  Round",  translated 
from  the  French  of  Charles  Deulin,  and  prefaced  by  a  note  of  Andrew 
Lang,  is  a  jolly  tale  about  golf  as  played  in  Flanders  in  olden  days. 
Dr.  Richard  Garnett's  "The  Demon  Pope"  is  an  excellent  humoresque 
on  popery,  and  his  "Madam  Lucifer"  represents  the  devil  in  the  un- 
enviable role  of  a  henpecked  husband.  In  Fernan  Caballero's  "The 
Devil's  Mother-in-Law"  the  poor  devil  is  as  helpless  against  this  marital 
appendage  as  most  mortal  men.  The  American  story  "Devil-Puzzlers" 
by  F.  B.  Perkins  is  a  satire  on  woman's  wear.  The  devil  loses  a  wager, 
after  guessing  the  most  difficult  metaphysical  puzzles,  because  he  cannot 
tell  which  is  the  front  of  a  woman's  hat. 

The  stories  have  been  arranged  in  strictly  chronological  order  to 
show  how  permanent  and  persistent  has  been  the  appeal  of  this  puissant 
personage  to  the  story  writers  of  all  times  and  of  all  tongues. 

The  texts  have  been  most  adequately  and  accurately  edited,  and 
the  book  is  almost  wholly  free  from  typographical  errors. 

The  Introduction  presents  in  succinct  form  the  evolution  of  the  idea 
of  the  Devil  through  the  history  of  literature.  It  is  most  interesting 
to  follow  the  author  in  his  differentiation  between  the  medieval  and  the 
modern  devil.    The  latter  "differs  from  his  older  brother  as  a  cultivated 
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flower  from  a  wild  blossom".  The  Satan  of  the  romantics,  the  author 
holds,  is  "the  symbol  of  the  restless,  hapless  nineteenth  century".  To 
quote  further  from  the  author's  definition  of  the  New  Devil: 

"The  Spirit  of  Evil  is  better  than  he  was,  because  evil  is  no 
longer  what  it  was.  Satan,  even  in  the  popular  mind,  is  no 
longer  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye.  At  his  worst  he  is  the 
general  mischief-maker  of  the  universe,  who  loves  to  stir  up 
the  earth  with  his  pitch-fork.  In  modern  literature  the  Devil's 
chief  function  is  that  of  a  satirist.  The  fine  critic  directs  the 
shafts  of  his  sarcasm  against  all  the  'faults  and  foibles  of  men. 
He  spares  no  human  institution.  In  religion,  art,  society, 
marriage — everywhere  his  searching  eye  can  detect  the  weak 
spots." 

Last  but  not  least  in  the  volume  are  the  critical  comments  on  each 
story.  These  Notes  deal  with  the  Devil  in  myth,  tradition,  institution, 
belief  and  custom,  art,  music  and  literature.  In  them  may  be  seen  the 
amazing  breadth  of  the  author's  researches  in  seeking  material.  These 
Notes  will  be  of  great  value  especially  to  the  students  of  the  super- 
natural in  literature,  to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated.  But  even  the 
average  intelligent  reader  will  derive  much  pleasure  and  profit  from 
them. 

The  author  has  highly  specialized  in  his  field  of  study,  and  is  inter- 
nationally known,  through  his  many  books  and  magazine  articles,  as  an 
authority  on  the  supernatural  and  diabolical  in  literature. 

The  book  is  wholly  free  from  controversal  or  compromising  mat- 
ter. It  contains  nothing  to  offend  moral  or  theological  sensibilities.  It 
is  strictly  virgimbus  pnerisque.  The  author  may  be  commended  for  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  has  handled  this  difficult  matter.  There  is  great 
danger  in  the  attempt  to  bring  under  critical  analysis  any  phase  of  re- 
ligious belief,  and  especially  a  phase  of  this  sort,  that  the  method  of 
treatment  may  appear  unsympathetic,  if  not  irreverent.  To  the  credit 
of  Dr.  Rudwin  be  it  said  that  his  treatment  of  the  subject  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  The  objectivity  and  impersonality,  to  which  the 
readers  of  this  journal  are  accustomed  in  the  author,  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  his  preparation  of  this  book. 

A  word  may  be  said  in  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of 
Devil  Stories.  The  book  has  properly  been  wrapped  in  red  jackets  and 
bound  in  cloth  about  which  also  hovers  a  glow  of  deeply  smouldering 
infernal  fires.  This  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  motto  from  Heine 
placed  on   the  title-page, 

"Mortal,  mock  not  at  the  Devil, 
Life  is  short  and  soon  will  fail, 
And  the  'fire  everlasting' 
Is  no  idle  fairy-tale." 


LIFE  ETERNAL 

PAST  —  PRESENT  —  FUTURE 

By  BARTHELEMY   PROSPER   ENFANTIN 

Translated  by  Fred  Rothivell  Clolh.  $ i .(<o 

Enfantin,  born  in  1796,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  French  Socialism. 
Enfantin's  theory  of  the  relations  between  men  and  women  led  to  a  breach  be- 
tween him  and  his  master,  Saint  Simon. 

Enfantin  regarded  himself  as  not  only  the  bearer  of  a  heavenly  message 
but  as  the  word  of  God  incarnate.  He  displayed  both  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  an  enthusiast.  His  influence  over  the  finest  intellects  of  his  age  was  wonder- 
ful. The  new  religion  spread  all  over  Europe  until  in  1832  the  halls  of  the 
new  sect  were  closed  by  the  government.  Enfantin  was  arrested,  tried  and 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  This  proved  a  deathblow  to  the 
society. 

The  present  volume  in  an  abridged  form  represents  the  fruit  of  Enfantin's 
ripest  thought  on  purely  philosophical  and  moral  as  apart  from  political  subjects. 
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By  JAMES  H.  LEUBA 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  in  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Author  of  *'A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion;  its  Origin,  Function  and 

Future." 

Facts,  not  speculations,  are  the  basis  of  this  book.  It  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  author  is  an  authoritative  psychologist, 
familiar  with  recent  anthropological  literature  and  philosophical  discus- 
sions on  these  topics. 
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RELIGIONS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

A  series  of  brief  monographs  upon  various  systems  of  religion,  each 
b}-  an  eminent  author. 

A  new  edition  of  these  vohimes  has  just  been  imported  and  we  can 
now  supply  those  volumes  which  have  been  out  of  print.  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  price  to  6oc  or  $12.00  for  the  set  of  twenty-one 
volumes. 
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By  Stanley  A.  Cook,  M.  A. 

Shinto,  the  Ancient  Religion  of 
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Early  Christianity 

By  S.  B.  Slack,  M.  A. 

Magic  and  Fetishism 
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THE  EARLY  MATHEMATICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS  OF  LEIBNIZ 

PUBLISHED  BY  CARL  IMMANUEL  GERHARDT.    TRANSLATED  FROM  THE 
LATIN  TEXTS  WITH  CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  NOTES 

By  J.    M.   CHILD 

Cloth,  $1.50 

A  study  of  the  early  mathematical  work  of  Leibniz  seems  to  be  of  importance  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Leibniz  was  certainly  not  alone  among  great  men  in 
presenting  in  his  early  work  almost  all  the  important  mathematical  ideas  contained  in  his 
mature  work.  In  the  second  place,  the  main  ideas  of  his  philosophy  are  to  be  attributed 
to  his  mathematical  work,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  manuscripts  of  Leibniz,  which  have 
been  preserved  with  such  great  care  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover,  show,  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  his  published  work,  the  great  importance  which  Leibniz  att  ached  to 
suitable  notation  in  mathematics  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  logic  generally.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  earliest  to  realize  fully  and  correctly  the  important  influence  of  a  calculus  on  discovery. 
Since  the  time  of  Leibniz,  this  truth  has  been  recognized,  explicitly  ro  implicitly,  by  all 
the  greatest  mathematical  analysts. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  connect  with  this  great  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  calculus  in 
assisting  deduction  the  many  unfinished  plans  of  Leibniz;  for  instance,  his  projects  for  an 
encyclopaedia  of  all  science,  of  a  general  science,  of  a  calculus  of  logic,  and  so  on. 
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Saccheri's  Euclides  Vindicatus 

Edited  and  translated  by 

GEORGE  BRUCE  HALSTED 

Latin-English  edition  of  the  first  non-Euclidean  Geometry  published  in  Milan,  1733 
Pages,  280  Cloth,  $2.00 

A  geometric  endeavor  in  which  are  established  the  foundation  principles 
of  universal  geometry,  with  special  reference  to  Euclid's  Parallel  Postulate. 
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THE  SUPREME  HUMAN 
TRAGEDY 

AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

By 
ARTHUR  BRODRICK   BULLOCK,   M.  A. 

Price,  $1.00 


A  small  book  of  essays  on  important  subjects  the  most 
valuable  of  wliich  is  one  entitled  "The  Supreme  Human 
Traged3^"  The  keynote  of  this  book  is  to  point  out  the  im- 
portant fact  that  self  assertion  really  means  self  annihilation. 
It  states  very  impressively  that  the  world  war  was  an  insane 
outburst  of  collective  Egoism  which  made  men  become  swine 
into  which  the  unclean  spirit  entered. 

"The  sine  qua  no)i  of  improvement  depends  solely  on  the 
possibility  of  suppressing  Egoism,  by  training  the  3^oung  to 
understand  the  principle  of  the  Unity  of  Life  and  the  new  view 
of  the  world  which  it  involves.  In  a  word,  so  long  as  the  veil 
of  ignorance  lies  thick  and  heavy  over  the  world  there  can  be 
no  real  improvement.  By  ignorance  is  meant  the  want  of  that 
insiglit  which  enables  us  to  break  down  the  apparent  wall  of 
partition  l)etween  the  different  life-forms  and  perceive  the 
eternal  unit^^  behind — that  unity  whereof  the  ultimate  essence 
of  our  being  is  a  part." 

Tlie  book  offers  but  a  half  hour's  reading  well  worth 
while. 
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SARGENT'S  HANDBOOK  OF 

AMERICAN    PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

An  Annual  Survey  and  Review  describing  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  of 
all  classitications  and  SUMMER  CAMPS  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

A  Compendium  for  Educators. 

A  Guide  Book  for  Parents,  supplying    intimate    information,    which 
makes  possible  a  discriminating  choice. 

Comparative  Tables  give  the  relative  Cost,   Size.  Age,   Special   Eea- 
tures,  etc. 

Introductory  Chapters  re\'ievv  interesting  Developments  of  the  Year 
in  education. 

Education  Service  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  advise  and  write  you  in- 
timately about  any  School  or  Camp  in  which  yon  are  interested. 

\Vrite  full  particulars. 

Consultation  by  Appointment. 

Tth  edition,  S!)(3  pp.,  $4.00  postpaid.     Circulars  and  Sample  Pages 
on  Request. 

ROBERT  E.  SARGENT,  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


PARACELSUS 

HIS    PERSONALITY    AND    INFLUENCE    AS    A    PHYSICIAN, 
CHEMIST  AND  REFORMER 

By  JOHN  MAXSON  STILLMAN 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Stanford  University 

Cloth,  $2.00 

Theophrastus  Bombastus  von  Hohenheim,  called  Paracelsus,  is  one 
of  the  important  although  little  known  originators  of  scientific  method  in 
surgery  and  chemistry.  His  lifetime  fell  in  the  period  (1493-1541)  of  the 
most  fertile  intellectual  activity  of  the  Renaissance,  which  was  due  largely 
to  the  invention  of  printing  by  movable  types  and  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  universities  both  in  number  and  teaching. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  scholarly  research  has  been  notably 
directed  to  the  reinvestigation  of  the  early  history  of  scientific  thought. 
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A  History  of  the  Conceptions  of  Limits 

and  Fluxions  in  Great  Britain  from 

Newton  to  Woodhouse 

By  FLORIAN  CAJORI,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  History  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  California 

With  Portraits  of  Berkeley  and  Maclaurin. 
Pages,  300  Cloth,  $2.00 


A  valuable  summary  of  the  original  work  of  mathemati- 
cians and  of  textbooks  on  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. 

Every  great  epoch  in  the  progress  of  science  is  preceded  by 
a  period  of  preparation  and  prevision.  The  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth centur3^  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  study  and  teaching 
of  mathematics  in  Great  Britain.  The  invention  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus  is  said  to  mark  a  "crisis"  in  the 
histor}^  of  mathematics.  The  conceptions  brought  into  action 
at  that  great  time  had  been  long  in  preparation.  The  fluxional 
idea  occurs  among  the  schoolmen — among  Galileo,  Roberval, 
Napier,  Barrow  and  others.  The  differences  or  differentials  of 
Leibniz  are  found  in  crude  form  among  Cavalieri,  Barrow  and 
others.  The  undeveloped  notion  in  limits  is  contained  in  the 
ancient  method  of  exhaustion  ;  limits  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Gregory  St.  Vincent  and  many  others.  The  histor3^  of  con- 
ceptions which  led  up  to  the  invention  of  the  calculus  is  so  ex- 
tensive tliat  a  good-sized  volume  could  be  written  thereon. 
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NEW  ADDITIONS  TO  THE 

OPEN  COURT   MATHEMATICAL   SERIES 


Elementary   Vector  Analysis:    with    application    to    Geometry    and 
Physics 
r>y    C.    E.    Weatherbnrn,    Ormond    College,    University   of    Mel- 
hmirne.     Pages,  184.  ^  Price,  $3.50 

A  sini])le  exposition  of  elementary  analysis.  Vector  Analysis 
is  intended  essentially  for  three-dimensional  calcnlations ;  and  its 
greatest  service  is  rendered  in  the  domains  of  mechanics  and 
mathematical  physics. 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations  and  Their  Appli- 
cation 

By  H.  T.  H.  Piaggio,  M.  A.     Professor  of  Mathematics,  Univer- 
sity College,  Nottingham.  Pages,  ?A2  Price,  $3.50 

The  theory  of  Differential  Equation  is  an  important  branch  of 
modern  mathematics.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  central  parts  of  the  subject  in  as  simple  a  form  as 
possible.  DilTerential  Equations  arise  from  many  problems  in 
Algebra,  Geometery,  Mechanics,  Physics  and  Chemistry.  The 
study  of  Differential  Equations  began  soon  after  Newton  in  1676 
solved  a  differential  equation  by  the  use  of  an  infinite  series  .  .  . 
but  these  results  were  not  published  until  Leibniz  account  of  the 
differential  calculus  was  published  in  1684.  Then  followed  a 
series  of  brilliant  experiments  and  theories  until  the  present  day 
when  modern  mathematicians  find  the  subject  a  fascinating  field 
of  research. 


A  First  Course  in  Nomography 

By  S.  Brodetsky,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Leeds  University. 

Pages,  135.  Price,  $3.00 

An  elementary  treatise  in  the  construction  and  use  of  charts 
as  a  means  of  solving  equations.  Nomography  is  a  recognized 
means  of  carrying  out  graphical  calculations  in  military  service, 
engineering  practice  and  mechanical  industry. 

The  utility  and  convenience  of  charts  as  a  means  of  solving 
equations  is  rapidly  becoming  more  important  with  the  develop- 
ment and  general  use  of  scientific  method  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. The  ballistic  constant  in  gunnery,  flame,  temperature  in 
the  research  of  coal-gas  combustion,  the  angle  of  twist  in  a  thread 
of  given  thickness  with  a  given  number  of  turns  per  inch,  the 
conversion  of  counts  in  the  textile  industry,  can  all  be  calculated 
by  means  of  nomograms. 
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The  Philosophical  Writings  of 
Richard  Burthogge 

Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by 

MARGARET  W.   LANDES 

Wellesley  College 

Pages,  24s  Cloth,  $2.00 


T 


HE  re-discovery  of  a  seventeenth-century  English 
philosopher  proves  the  maxim  that  merit  is  not  often 
recognized  in  a  scholar's  own  day  not  only  because  his 
teaching  is  premature  but  also  because  it  is  so  pervaded 
by  the  dominating  thought  of  the  time  that  its  element 
of  originality  is  lost. 

Burthogge's  theory  of  knowledge  is  his  most  impor- 
tant philosophical  teaching.  His  doctrine  of  the  superiority 
of  mind  over  matter  is  about  the  same  as  that  taught  by 
More  and  by  Cudworth.  However  far  from  holding  that 
sense  is  a  hindrance  to  knowledge,  Burthogge  teaches,  like 
Kant,  that  it  is  one  of  the  only  two  sources  of  knowledge. 

This  volume  is  the  third  contribution  to  the  study 
of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  English  philo- 
sophical texts  by  graduate  students  of  Wellesley  College. 
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RUSSIAN  DISSENTERS 

By 

FREDERICK  C.  CONYBEARE 
Honorary  Fellow,  University  College,  Oxford. 

Among  the  many  facts  in  Russia  which  are  still  so  little 
known  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  had  or 
had  not  any  effect  in  producing  the  Revolution,  is  the 
existence  of  the  Russian  dissenters.  To  most  of  us  their 
history,  numbers,  and  opinions  are  quite  unknown  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  reasonable  opinion 
as  to  whether  they  helped  to  produce  the  Revolution,  and 
still  less  whether,  now  that  the  Revolution  is  here,  they 
will  come  into  their  own  in  the  religious  and  political  life 
of  Russia. 

Mr.  Conybeare's  "Russian  Dissenters,"  published  by 
the  Harvard  University  Press,  is  almost  the  first  scientific 
attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  Russian  dissent.  He  traces  it 
from  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  by  the  help  of  Russian  books  which  are  most- 
ly inaccessible  to  European  and  American  readers.  No 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  past  or  future  of  Russia  can 
afford  to  neglect  this  book,  which,  though  not  intended 
to  illustrate  the  rise  of  Sovietism,  explains  more  things 
than  are  elucidated  by  most  books  written  especially  for 
that  purpose. 


X  -I-  370  pages.    Octavo.    Stiff  paper.    $4.00 
Harvard  Theological  Studies  X 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
55  Randall  Hall  15  West  44th  St. 

Cambridge  38,  Mass.  New  York  City 


Publuhtrs:  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  London;  WILLIAMS  ft  WILKINS  CO.,  Baltimore; 
FELIX  ALCAN,  Paris;  NICOLA  ZANICHELLI,  Bologaa;  RUIZ  HERMANOS,  Madrid; 
THE  MARUZEN  COMPANY,  Tokyo. 

*<Cr*  I  nXTTPl  A  "      INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SYNTHESIS 
^L>  I  r*,  1\    I    I  /\  Issued  Monthly  (.each  number  consisting  of  100  to  120  page*). 

•^^**^^^   *  *i»  Editor:   EUGENIO   RIGNANO. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  which  hat  a  really  international  collaboration. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  of  absolutely  world-wide  circulation. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  occupying  itself  with  the  aynthesis  and  unification  of  l^nowledge, 
which  deals  with  the  funtiamental  questions  of  all  the  sciences:  history  of  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology  and  sociology. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  which,  bj  means  of  an  enquiry  among  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tists and  writers  of  Allied  and  neutral  countries,  studies  all  the  most  important  questions — 
demographic,  ethnographic,  economic,  financial,  juridical,  historical,  political — raised  by  the 
world  war. 

It  has  published  articles  by  Messrs. : 

Abbot,  Arrhenius,  Ashley,  Bayliss,  Beichman,  Benei,  Bigourdan,  Bohlin,  Bohn,  Bonnesen, 
Borel,  Bottazzi,  Bouty,  Bragg,  Brillouin,  Bruni,  Burdick,  Carracido,  Carver,  Castelnuovo, 
Caullery,  Chamberlin,  Charlier,  Ciamician,  Clapar^de,  Clark,  Costantin,  Crommelin,  Crowter, 
Darwin,  Delage,  De  Marton^e,  De  Vries,  Durkheim,  Eddington,  Edgeworth,  Emery,  Enriques, 
Fabry,  Findlay,  Fisher,  F,o4,  Fowler,  Fredericq,  Galeotti,  Golgi,  Gregory,  Guignebert,  Harper, 
Hartog,  Heiberg,  Hinks,  Hopkins,  liiigueB,  Innes,  Janet,  Jespersen,  Kaptein,  Karpinski, 
Kaye,  Kidd,  Knibbs,  Langevin,  Lebedew,  Lloyd  Morgan,  Lodge,  Loisy,  Lorentz,  Loria,  Lowell, 
MacBride,  Matruchot,  Maunder,  Meillet,  Moret,  Muir,  Pareto,  Peano,  Pearl,  Picard,  Plans, 
Poincare,  Puiseux,  Rabaud,  Reuterskjold,  Rey  Pastor,  Righi,  Rignano,  Rassell,  Rutherford, 
Sagnac,  Sarton,  Sayce,  Schiaparelli,  Scott,  See,  Selignan,  Shapley,  Sherrington,  Soddy,  Star- 
ling, Stojanovich,  Struycken,  Svedberg,  Tannery,  Teixeira,  Thalbitzer,  Thomson,  Thomdike, 
Turner,  Vinogradoff,  Volterra,  Von  Zeipel,  Webb,  Weiss,  Westermarck,  Wicksell,  Willey,  Zee- 
man,  Zeuthen  and  more  than  a  hundred  others. 

"Scientia"  publishes  its  articles  in  the  language  of  its  authors,  and  joins  to  the  principal  text 
a  supplement  containing  the  French  translations  of  all  the  articles  that  are  not  in  French.  Write 
for  a  Specimen4^umber  to  the  General  Secretary  of  "Scientia,"  Milan. 

Aknual  SuBicaiPTiON :  40  sh.,  or  10  dollars  post  free.    Office,  43,  Foro  Bonaparte,  Milan,  Italy. 
General  Secretary:  Doct.    Paolo  Bonetti. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

A  Christian's  Appreciation  of  Other  Faiths 

By 

REV.  GILBERT  REID,  D.  D. 

Author  of  China  at  a  Glance 

China    Captive    or    Free,    Etc. 

Cloth,  $2.50  Pages  360 

Dr.  Reid  is  the  Director  of  the  International  Institute  of 
.Shanghai,  China,  where  he  was  established  before  and  during  the 
Great  World  War.  His  social  and  political  relations  with  the  Orient 
during  the  trying  perio'cl  of  China's  neutrality  created  in  him  a  spirit  of 
int'ernatjonal  understanding  which  broke  down  all  sense  of  separate- 
ness  in  humai;!  life,  particularly  in  spiritual  matters.  His  book' is 
inspiring  to  every  sincere'  student  ot  the  science  of  religion  arid 
v.-ill  do  much  to  establish  the  new  order  of  human  fellowship. 

Order  through  any  book  dealer. 
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